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Reliable Affordable Air Travel 



« October 30, 1997 and include foxes, 
or Dorvol, depending on the destination. 



Concordia 



• Eyes Examined 
•Eye Classes (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



\iS UNIVERSITY 

CONCORDIA 

UNIVERSITY 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANCY PROGRAM 

NOBODY DOES IT 
BETTER ! ! ! 

COME TO OUR INFO SESSION !!! 

FIND OUT ABOUT: 

- New admission requirements for McGill students! 

- Transfer of credits for students currently in the C.A. program! 

- How you can increase your chances of passing the U.F.E by 
coming to Concordia’s C.A. program! 

Meet our instructors and staff 

INFORMATION SESSION: THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1997 

BEST WESTERN HOTEL 
3407 PEEL ST. 

( NEXT TO THE BRONFMAN BLDG) 

4:30 PM- 6:00 PM 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 848-2764 



Culture, language, travel, 1 
concerts, Credit/non-creditv^yy 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals: July 14 to August 17, 
Cost $1 ,785. Special low cost charter 
flight: Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 



MINOLTA 



BUSINESS CENTER 



Direct From the Manufacturer 

One Stop Copying, 
Desktop Publishing 
and Related Services 



OPEN FROM 7AM TO 9PM MONDAY TO FRIDAY 



40 /copy 

(or less) 



20 FREE COPIES* ON PRESENTATION 
OF THIS COUPON 
*B&W letter size 

One coupon/person valid until Feb. 14/97 



920 Sherbrooke West (corner of Mansfield) 
Tel.: (514) 289-9100 Fax: (514) 289-9060 
IN FRONT OF RODDICK GATES 



*=» 05*5 ; 



Reach McGill Students, staff and profs in both official languages: 

Advertise in The McGill Daily 
et le McGill Daily Français 



Call Boris and Letty at 398-6790/91 

We’re hip, we’re friendly, we’ll try anything once! 

' Professional typesetting is provided free! 

The McGill Daily: The best way to reach the McGill Community since 1911. 
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Comment 



“If a race has no history, if it has not a worth- 
while tradition, it becomes a negligible factor 
in the thought of the world...”. This was Carter 
G. Woodson’s statement when he created the 
Negro History Week, 71 years ago. Woodson 
strongly advocated a theory that is now well 
known: if, as Black people, we are aware of our 
contributions through history, then we can feel 
important and even essential in our contempo- 
rary surroundings. So Woodson set out to teach 
and celebrate Black American history in Black 
communities and society at large. 

Like most colonized and oppressed peoples, 
the many contributions made by Blacks in 
Canada have been ignored. For example, most 
Canadian history textbooks devote little more 
than a paragraph to us (after that paragraph'on 
First Nations people). In most cases, we have 
been tom out of Canada’s memory. This denial 
of our past has always been an effective tool in 
our oppression. 

Black Americans have been strong in renew- 
ing their sense of importance, but as Black Ca- 
nadians we still have much work to do. Some- 
where along the line, in our celebration of Black 
American history rather than our own, we have 
forgotten Woodson’s message. We cannot feel 
important and empowered within our own con- 
text through the celebration of another people's 
history. 



«.««Gil 
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A people blind to their history 
A people without a history 
A people with a history 
Rewriting our history 
A stepping stone 



Letters 



Although American events impact Canadian 
history, our celebration cannot focus solely (or 
even mostly) on Black American struggles, or 
leaders such as Martin Luther King, Malcolm 
X, and W.E.B. duBois. If we do, we enhance 
the reality of our alienation. 

Once we begin the process of discovering 
our own history, we will sec how strong it is. 

The city we stand in now, for example, was 
once burned down in 1 734 by Angélique, a slave 
woman. She was attempting to escape from her 
slave master. Later, she was publicly hanged for 
this crime. 

The fact that Canada once enslaved our peo- 
ple, let alone that the city was burned down in 
an act of resistance, has been discretely disre- 
garded. 

More recently, in February, 1969, Black stu- 
dents at Sir George Williams University (now 
Concordia) occupied the computer room, pro- 
testing against a professor’s unjust marking of 
minority — primarily Caribbean — students. 
Thirteen days later, the students were preparing 
to end their occupation after a settlement with 
the school’s administration. But that same day, 
the school called in the Montréal Riot Squad, 
who, according to students, set the building 
ablaze. Outside, people screamed, "Let the 
Niggers Bum!” 

Black American protest has been fueled by 
the knowledge of their history and the consist- 
ency of their oppression. As Black Canadians, 
not only have our contributions been ignored, 
but so have the injustices perpetrated against 
us. 

Black Canadians must also be aware that our 
identity is unique. 

For one thing, Black Canadian history is 
much more recent than Black American history. 
Members of the Black community that came to 



Canada more than six generations ago through 
the Underground Railroad arc now in the mi- 
nority. Some have intermarried with First Na- 
tions and whites, but most have come with the 
influx of Black immigrants (mostly from the 
Caribbean but also from Africa and Latin 
America) that started a few generations ago. 

The Black Canadian community is now 
multi-cultural/lingual/religious, and therefore, 
not only should we revise our Canadian history, 
but also represent the histories of our other coun- 
tries of origin. 

Our American centred Black History Month 
is part of a larger problem of the Americaniza- 
tion of Black Canadian identity. This problem 
may be part of an even larger one: the Ameri- 
canization of the world. 

If we do not begin to understand our role in 
Canadian history and our own present reality 
we will be in the same situation as Black Ameri- 
cans were at the time of Carter G. Woodson, a 
people without a sense of their history and be- 
longing. 

However, in preparing this Black History 
Month special issue, we could not wholly es- 
cape the attraction to Black American issues. 
For example, in her article “Ebony + phonics = 
Ebonics,” (page 10) Jessica Howard looks at the 
discussion in the U.S. about ebonies as a lan- 
guage in its own right. On the other hand, Jenne 
MacLean interviews Montréal social worker 
Kelly Thompson ("All of us together", page 8). 
The creation of a truly Canadian Black History 
Month, representative of our true realities will 
take time and work. Hopefully this issue will 
contribute to this continuing process. 

Y&ula> Coolv, niwitr&ysjh 

'VWcvu* 'TO-iMier 



To the Daily, 

Two members of ACCESS McGill met with the 
executive council of the Students' Society of 
McGill University on Monday, February 3. In 
our meeting with them we discussed various 
changes that were essenf ial in order for the Uni- 
versity Centre to become accessible to all of our 
students. Included in our discussion was also 
the need for people to be educated on accessi- 
bility and making accommodations for people 
who have different needs. In attendance at the 
executive were Mark Feldman, Don McGowan 
and Jonathan Chomski. 

Only three days later, I discovered to my 
surprise that the SSMU council meeting held 
on Thursday evening had changed from an ac- 
cessible room in Shatner to the inaccessible 
building of Martlet House. There is no ramp to 
this house so any student in an electrical wheel- 
chair would not have been able to enter the 
building. Those in a manual wheelchair would 
have difficulty as there is a small step to go up. 
There is an elevator in the building but one needs 
the key to operate it! 

I, a McGill student who pays my fees like 
everyone else, am totally disgusted with the 
SSMU executive. Council is a meeting that is 
supposed to be open to all McGill students, but 
instead I find it totally inaccessible to a portion 
of our population. The worst part is that AC- 
CESS McGill audited Shatner in January, wrote 
up our results and then went even further by 
writing up recommendations to the executive. 
This lack of consideration is totally unaccept- 
able for any council meeting at any university 
in Canada in 1997. 

Eleanor Girt 

External Co-ordinator of ACCESS McGill 



Commentaire 



Un mois de valorisation Onze mois d'indifférence 
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Comme à chaque année, la polémique entourant 
le mois de l’histoire des Noirs refait surface. Le 
débat oppose d’une part ceux qui questionnent 
la pertinence d’une telle célébration qui, selon 
eux, minimise la contribution réelle, concrète 
et continue des Noirs dans nos sociétés. De plus, 
ces derniers déplorent la dimension spectacle 
que l’on donne h ce mois en mettant l’emphase 
sur le folklore. Par folklore, ils entendent toutes 
manifestations culturelles susceptibles d’attirer 
la masse populaire en quête d’exotisme. Certes, 
la danse, les arts et la nourriture compte parmi 
les éléments qui définissent une culture, 
néanmoins ce sont des aspects que quiconque 
peut explorer le reste de l'annce, soit en allant 
manger chez SunUcal, en assistant a une pro- 
duction du Black Theatre Workshop ou tout 
simplement en participant aux festivités de Vues 
d’Afrique. Dans cette optique, le mois de 
l’histoire des Noirs, s’il y a lieu d’en avoir un, 
doit considérer la culture au sens large avec tout 
ce qu’elle englobe: les relations 

interpersonnelles, la situation socio-économique 
la politique, l’éducation, les moeurs et la 
quotidienneté. 

Pour leur part, les partisans du mois de 
l’histoire noire estiment que le mois de février 
est un moment nous permettant de nous 
recueillir et de nous concerter en tant que 
communauté, et ce, tout en sensibilisant 



l’ensemble de la population aux subtilités de 
notre passé. Comme si quelques échanges, ici 
et là, suffiront à unir nos communautés 
disloquées. 

Quoique louables, les efforts déployés dans 
le cadre de ce mois ne suffisent pas. Durant 
quatre semaines notre image est soignée et nos 
cultures glorifiées, ce qui semble très peu 
lorsque l’on considère les assauts continuels 
dont nous sommes la cible le reste de l'année. 
Il est illusoire de prétendre pendant un mois que 
le racisme et la xenophobic n’existent pas au 
Canada car la réalité est la suivante: demain 
matin vous allez vous réveiller, allumer la ra- 
dio et entendre dans les nouvelles qu’un policier 
s’est encore méprit... 

Pour être constructives, les démarches 
entamées chaque année par les divers 
organismes ne devraient pas se limiter au mois 
de février. Car après tout, qui peut prétendre 
pouvoir survoler l’histoire des Noirs en 28 ou 
29 jours? 

Aussi il est important, sinon primordial, de 
conscientiser le public sur le rôle que jouent les 
médias dans la transmission de préjugés. Ne 
vous méprenez pas, il ne s’agit pas de crier au 
racisme dès qu’une image paraît offensante. 
Cependant, il faut réaliser le pouvoir qu’ont les 
médias, en ce sens où ils manipulent les images 
et leur donnent une vie. Que ce soit au cinéma, 



à la télévision ou dans un magazine, l’image 
est réflcctivc, formative et incitative. C’est un 
phénonène particulièrement évident dans la 
couverture du mois de l'histoire noire où les 
médias renforcent l’image prototype qu'il se 
sont fait du « noir-» À la lumière de celte 
réflexion posons-nous les questions suivantes : 
à qui peut s'identifier un jeune noir qui, par 
boycott médiatique, ne verrajamais (ou presque) 
un professionnel de sa communauté faire la 
manchette, ou obtenir une mention honorable ? 
Et que pense ce même jeune lorsqu’il réalise 
que « noir » est invariablement associé à la 
criminalité ? Encore une fois, il ne s’agit pas de 
s'apitoyer sur son sort, mais plutôt de faire appel 
à notre esprit critique qui nous permettra de 
déceler et dénoncer ces anicroches 
médiatiques... Tel devrait être le mandat des 
centres communautaires. 

Cela dit, il est grand temps que nous ces- 
sions de nous leuner sur cette question d'identité 
et de « Black Pride » qui est lié à tort à 
l'apparence. Le port du Afro, de bijoux 
traditionnels et de casquettes Malcom X 
s'apparentent à un style plus qu’à une identité 
culturelle. La culture ne se porte pas elle se vit. 
La fierté, la vraie, se traduit par l’intégrité, le 
respect et la quête d’une actualisation 
individuelle et collective... 





The McGill Daily Monday, February 10, 1997 
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Measures to balance the budget: lax the students! 



Ttoo weeks ago, a (preliminary) McGill 
budget line item jumped out at me. Enti- 
tled, “Measure to be taken to balance 
budget" ($8.3 million), it fell under the 
heading Tuition Fees. 1 was assured that 
the location of this line item was quite 
arbitrary, and the intent was not to target 
students. I wasn’t convinced. 

Then, a few days ago, I discovered 
that VP Finance I leaphy was circulating 
a memo (“Budget Considerations") for 
discussion at Senate this Wednesday. 
Since, by last Thursday I had not yet re- 
ceived my Senate package. I rushed to 
get a copy of the memo in advance. I was 
dumbfounded by what I saw. VP I leaphy 
is proposing an increase in additional ses- 
sion graduate student fees by 400 percent, 
from $4 1 6 to $ 1 668, as well as the insti- 
tution of a new administrative/academic 
service charge of $265 for all students. 

It's tnic that rumours of a new admin- 
istrative fee had been rampant, but not 
once did I hear mention of the abolition 
of additional session fees. I find it hard 
to believe that VP I leaphy leapt from her 
bed one week before Senate with a bril- 
liant new idea — “Yes! Students will 



bring in $18 million in the next three honest intellectual interaction and debate, 

years! Why didn't I think of that before?” By decreasing diversity, McGill puts 

The fact that I was kept in the dark about quality at risk by eliminating participa- 
tes proposal is unacceptable. lion from those who will help demand 

Beyond being sneaky, VP Hcaphy’s intellectual rigor and honesty. Further- 

memo shamefully focuses only on the more, by particularly targeting graduate 

financial case of such increases. How can students, who are instrumental in research 

she justify using students as cash cows? in teaching, the administration is hurting 

She might argue that higher tuition fees one of its best assets, 
will push students to complete their stud- While it is no secret that the power 
ies faster. On the contrary, increasing 11- relations are unequally distributed in a 

nancial burdens can only prolong the time university, I would hope that the admin- 

to completion, since students are forced istration would at least abstain from se- 

to find employment to make ends meet, eretly plotting to prey upon those with 

leaving less time for school. the least voice, the least power, and the 

She might also argue that these fees least money. Taxing the students is not 

will help the university cope with the cost the solution to the current financial cri- 

of supervising and supporting graduate sis. Come show your opposition to this 

students alter all government support is proposal by attending the Senate meet- 

terminated. However, supervisors often ing, Wednesday, February 12, 14h30 

have grants from funding agencies to (Leacock 232). 
cover lab costs, and many additional stu- 
dents do not even work on campus. Anna fÇruzynstèf (‘l 1 !’ University 

And what of the implications of such Affairs, Post-Qraduale Students’ 

increases for accessible quality cduca- Society) 

lion? As accessibility goes down with “Endorsed by 'Erin 'Ptiniotts (VP 

higher fees, so does the diversity of the ‘External Affairs, PQSS) and Linda 

student population that is required for Carlson ('President, PCjSS) 



Congratulations Physical & 
Occupational Therapist Grads!!! 



Sometimes, the simplest of acts are a milestone. At NovaCare.a 
leading provider of rehabilitation services, we help the people in 
our communities reach those milestones. Today, we congratulate 
the members ot the class ol 10% on reaching the equally 
important milestone of graduation. 

As you prepare to begin your career, experience what it 
means to practice with peers who believe in patient advocacy, 
personal integrity - and miracles. To learn more about PT & OT 
opportunities with NovaCare throughout Florida, Georgia and 
Louisiana, please contact Joe Parris at (800) 377-8101, or fax 
(407) 823-8412. F.OE. 



Xf ricana 
Studies 



t^ NovaCare" 



Helping Stake Ufe a Little Better 



TICKET SPECIAL 2 for 1 at the DOOR ONLY 
on Thurs. Feb. 13 & Wed. Feb. 19. '97 



Dra AndfiNA Studies 
3Mwrma S/as formed in 

9jXQ CCMPNUE STUDENT 
OTORT8 fcJatMNTAINING 

w tsxpatowg'rie Afri- 

Ïn Stuàl|&n?ROGRAM AT 

[cGm UNJrcRsmr. Our 

IrOAL IS TO WaPART OF A 
MPUS'WIDbBbIMOCRATIC, 



(he establishment of a chairperson for African Studies who 
will ensure the long-term academic integrity and continuity of the Af- 
rican Studies Program at McGill 



«» the guarantee of a ten year block of time in which real efforts 
can be directed towards the improvement of the Program and its inte- 
gration into McGill’s curriculum without the looming threat of the Pro- 
gram being cut. 



mad bo 
CHRONIC 



the assurance of an annual African Studies’ seminar which 
would be open to students from all disciplines. 



RESENT INITIATIVES 



LONù TERM OOALS 



— H Re-telling of fiamlct — 

Wednesday to Saturday 

february 12-15 &> 19-22, 1997 

MOYSE HALL, 853 Sherbrooke W 

ReseRVHCION: S $°i° 2/$6 

- 398-6070 



ion of African Sli 



Kt 1 ^Approaching alumni through McGill’s Martlet House 
if. ^Compiling a list of potential donors 

Li r, i _ e ... i r. . 'j , • . . C t 



“-.Developing a formal fundraising campaign ' . 

/ Organizing public events such as films, panel discussions, and learn- 
ing sessions 

✓Contributing to local newspapers and radio programs 
□Acquainting McGill and CÉGEP students with the African Studies 
Major and Minor Program 
□Consolidating a course booklet for African Studies 
□Lobbying the administration to ensure the priority of African Stud- 
ies in the curriculum 
▲Bccming an official club of SSMU 
▲ Inviting new members to the African Studies Committee ▲ To maintain student activism through mcm- 

ADocumcnting history, present activities and future goals bership in the African Studies Committee at McGill 

For more information on tlw Africana Studies Committee or the African Studies Program contact a representative at 
(514) 398-6SI5 or come to the black Students' Network in Room 406, Student Union building, McGill University. 



s* To fund raise within and beyond the McGil 
community for the establishment of a chatrpersor 



/ To encourage community awareness and t 
demanding of issues pertaining to the Afrinc 
continent and its people 



wiiHoticuo'tirfvnitHtco'iM jill SWEETIN 
AimiwiwiciioM / «vwiiw GABRIEL LEVINE 



□ To ensure the continuity of the African Stud 
ies Program at McGill 



special issue 



black history month 



Where are all 
the Black People? 



Montréal was once thought to be the 
Mecca of the eastern seaboard, rich 
with both culture and people. It was the 
city where one could go out every night 
of the week without worries of last call 
or finding a place to cat afterwards 
Uy the time I reached Montréal 
in my first year of university 
things had drastically changed. 

'Hie promises of a plethora of n 
Black people were discour- 
aged with my first outing 
in the city. Not only did I 
not sec any other people of 
colour, I failed to see any 
until I went to Eaton Center 
on a Friday night. Needless 
to say, most of these beau- 
tiful people were not the 
ones that I had foreseen. 

As with most Black people who 
come to McGill, we had dreams of at- 
tending school in the city with the 
same, if not an excess of the culture, 
night life and people as Toronto. We 
all had aspirations of studying hard, 



paying less for living and tuition and 
partying often, but sadly, these dreams 
ended and we were left disappointed. 

A s 




a result, most people that I know have 
been concentrating a great deal more 
on school, looking into student loans, 
and renting movies. It is not the fact 
that there arc no social events, there arc 



some quality functions and in the most 
part, they arc quite good. But in respect 
to spending time with other black stu- 
dents outside the club scene is a task 
that I have not yet mastered. 

McGill docs have a wide array of 
clubs and services to participate in, 
but one always craves for 
more.... As I walk through the 
halls of Frank Dawson Adams, 
the Arts Building and areas of 
the like I sec familiar faces 
like mine, whom I don’t sec 
anywhere else. I would 
like to think that there 
could be a forum where 
we could all talk, with- 
out any exceptions and 
barriers. Unfortunately, 
as of yet, I am unable to 
find this place. In my dismay, 
all I can now do is say hello when a 
potential friend comes in sight, give a 
head nod or wave. Or I could once 
again be left hanging, thinking of what 
could have been. 



Race: an issue 
everywhere? 

A personal account of being 
black in an Arabian country 



Less than two decades ago, like a lot 
of young Sudanese families, my parents 
decided to move to United Arab Emir- 
ates. Oil was discovered hidden under 
the hot sand dunes of the dessert. The 
rapidly developing Arabian Gulf coun- 
tries were full of employment opportu- 
nities in any imaginable field. 

To this day, people continue to flood 
into this region from many parts of the 
world. In a very short period of time, 
these countries have achieved what it 
took other nations hundreds of years to 
achieve. 

Yet everyone knew this was not 
home and that eventually they would 
move on. In my case, my family decided 
to move to Canada. 

I find it very hard to talk about any 
discrimination towards Blacks in the 
Arabian Gulf countries like Saudi Ara- 
bia and Oman, because race-related is- 
sues there are non-existent. 

It’s true, however, that discrimina- 
tion of some form docs exist, but it is 
not based on race. I have especially 
witnessed it against people who have 
come to the Arabian Gulf as cheap la- 
bour. In the United Arab Emirates, an 
engineer from India would be treated 
differently than an Indian housemaid — 
the barriers between people scented to 



have more to do with wealth and social 
status. 

Most of the population of Su- 
dan is Black (Sudan is Arabic for land 
of the black people), but as far as 1 know, 
there is no discrimination against Su- 
danese living in the Middle East. This 
could be due to the fact that most Suda- 
nese living in the Middle East are edu- 
cated and therefore qualified for re- 
spected jobs. 

In general, because of the great di- 
versity of people living in the area, it 
seems difficult for any discrimination to 
surface. Even among the Arab people, 
a myriad of cultural backgrounds exists. 
Both public and private schools were 
equally diverse — there is no single 
majority background. 

Most Arab countries shared the same 
Islamic outlook against racism. In the 
context of religion and school, we were 
taught that it is wrong to treat people 
unequally on the basis of external char- 
acteristics. 

Now that I think of it, 1 realize that. I 
was one of only two Black students in 
my graduating class. At the time, this 
thought would never had occurred to 
me. 

As a matter of fact, in school, it was 
considered "cool" to hang out with Af- 



rican-Americans, because North Ameri- 
can music and images were of great in- 
fluence on teenagers. The attraction 
wasn’t that they were Black, it was that 
they were American. 

Ever since I have arrived in Canada, 
my awareness of my being Black has 
increased. Before, racism was just one 
of the symbols of the western world. 
And now, when I hear about discrimi- 
nation against Black people, it’s more 
tangible to me. People here live in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. It was only at McGill 
that people considered my t-shirt of Tin 
Tin in the Congo as being racist. 

At first it was hard for me to appre- 
ciate how people here define themselves 
based on their physical appearances. 

Now, I sec why Black is an identity 
in North America, a place where Blacks 
were forced to come to, and had to fight 
for basic human rights. It’s a part of his- 
tory. And Black History month makes 
sense in a world like this, a world where 
historically, blacks have been treated 
unjustly. 

It is here in North America, with its 
specific historical and cultural back- 
ground that people define me as Black. 
But I would define myself as Sudanese, 
African, Arab, Muslim, me. 
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Le 24 janvier 1997 Horace Campbell, professeur 
de Science Politique à l'Université Syracuse 
vint parler à un auditorium rempli à l’ Université 
de Concordia. Le thème: Unité et Lutte: la Pensé 
Politique d' Ami Icar Cabrai . Horace Campbell 
(enta d’expliquer comment dans le contexte 
actuel l’idéologie d’Amilcar Cabrai demeure 
essentielle. Pour que changement cl transforma- 
tion se produisent dans une société opprimée 
par la force, soit externe ou interne, (or ces deux 
sont souvent lices), une compréhension et ana- 
lyse concrètes des diverses relations cl des con- 
tradictions sociales, politiques et historiques 
sont nécessaires pour toute personne voulant 
sérieusement effectuer un progrès authentique. 

Cabrai nous quitta le 13 Janvier 1973. Pen- 
dant seize ans, il avait consacré sa vie à la 
libération des peuples de la Guinée-Bissau et 
des îles du Cap- Vert. Seize longues années au 
cours desquelles il réussit, en tant que chef du 
PAIGC (Parti Africain du Joug Colonial), à 
libérer les deux tiers du territoire national du 
Joug National. Malgré la présence de 30,000 
militaires portugais tentant de maintenir en vain 
ce qui évoluait inévitablement vers l’ascension 
à l’indépendance politique, la pertinence du 
projet politique de Cabrai finit par prendre le 
dessus sur la répression. 

Pour bien cerner la pensée de Cabrai, il est 
nécessaire de situer l’analyse de celle-ci au sein 
du contexte historique, social, économique et 
politique dont elle était le produit. 

CONTEXTE HISTORIQUE: 

Le Portugal héritant également du Mozambique, 
de l’Angola cl des îles de Sao-Tomé et Principé 
allait perpétrer l’un des crimes les plus odieux 
que l’humanité ait connus depuis la seconde 
guerre mondiale. Au début des années 50, la situ- 
ation en Guinée-Bissau cl dans les îles est tout 
simplement catastrophique. Avec une économie 
coloniale principalement axée sur la 
monoculture de l’arachide, une famine aggravée 
par un phénomène de sécheresse de plus en plus 
cyclique décime les îles du Cap- Vert (50 000 
morts). Des milliers d’adultes sont recrutés par 
l’administration coloniale pour aller travailler 
dans les plantations en Angola en tant que 
travailleurs migrants sous des conditions 
proches de l’esclavage. Le pays dépourvu de 
toute infrastructure sociale, même à l’étal 
embryonnaire, est au bord de l'explosion. 
L’imposition par l’administration coloniale de 
la monoculture de l’arachide sur les populations 
paysannes aggrave le phénomène de sous-pro- 
duction de denrées de première nécessité avec 
toutes les conséquences 
associées: malnutrition, 
carence en vitamines, etc. 

L’espérance de vie est de 
trente ans. 

La résistance des 
peuples africains fut un 
phénomène sporadique 
tout au long de leur con- 
tact avec l’impérialisme, 
comme en témoignent les 
révoltes organisées par les 
différents groupes 
ethniques (ballantes, 
manjaks, pepels etc.) 

C'est une lutte totale 



prenant des formes variées (refus de payer les 
impôts, résistance passive, lutte armée) selon le 
niveau d’oppression, qui se poursuit jusqu’à la 
disparition d'une des forces en conflit. Les 
caractéristiques de cette lutte sont entièrement 
déterminées par les conditions historiques du 
milieu dans lequel le conflit a lieu. 

La période dite de pacification ne prit fin 
qu’au début du 19ièmc siècle, période à partir 
de laquelle le Portugal arrive finalement à jouir 
d’un contrôle plus ou moins effectif sur le 
territoire national. Ceci ne dura pas longtemps. 
Avec un petit noyau de scs camarades, Amilcar 
crée le 19 septembre 1956, à Bissau, le PAIGC.. 
A cette étape du développement de la résistance 
des peuples africains, les forces nationalistes 
arrivent à la conclusion que seul le pouvoir des 
armes arrivera à jeter à l’océan le colonialisme 
Portugais. 

C’est dans ce contexte historique, 
matérialisant une fois de plus la dialectique en- 
tre l’oppression et la résistance, qu’il faut saisir 
l’émergence sur la scène d’Amilcar Cabrai en 
tant qu’incarnation des aspirations des peuples 
de Guinée-Bissau et des îles du Cap — Vert. Il 
réussit au long de sa courte vie d’articuler mieux 
que tout autre l’aspiration de scs peuples à 
regagner leurs droits fondamentaux. 

AMILCAR CABRAL, 
LUTTE ET LIBÉRATION 

Amilcar Cabrai naquit le 12 septembre 1924. 
Issu de ce que l’on pounait appeler la parité 
bourgeoisie dans le contexte colonial, Cabrai eut 
la chance d’avoir accès à une éducation du type 
occidental à une école de missionnaires située 
au Bissau. 

Après avoir terminé scs études secondaires 
il débarque à Lisbonne au cours de la même 
année pour poursuivre des études en agronomie. 
Là il fait la connaissance d’autres étudiants 
originaires des colonies portugaises, notamment 
de l’Angola et du Mozambique. 

C'est en 1945, lors d’un rencontre du 
congrès Panafricain à Manchester, que 
s’inaugure une étape qualitativement nouvelle 
dans la phase de mobilisation pour la lutte 
d’autodétermination. En cette meme période à 
Lisbonne, Cabrai et ses amis (Agosthino Ncto, 
Mario De Andrade etc.) sentent de plus en plus 
la nécessité de créer des organisations 
indépendantes de la gauche curocentriquc, 
regroupant les ressortissants des colonies 
Lusophones. C’est dans cette atmosphère que 
Cabrai et scs amis commencent le processus de 
leur propre éducation politique en vue de la lutte 




de libération 
nationale. Influencés 
par l’émergence de 
la littérature négro- 
africainc, ils sont 
convaincus du 
caractère inévitable 
d’un mouvement de 
’’retour aux 
sources", qui se 
construira en 
parfaite symbiose 
avec les aspirations 
profondes des 
peuples Africains. 
Pour eux le retour 
aux sources 
constitue une des 
préconditions pour 
une alliance effec- 
tive entre la petite 
bourgeoisie 
intellectuelle et les 
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Guinée Bissau avec une claire idée en tête: 
contribuer à la libération de son peuple. 

Cependant l’engagement dans ce projet 
politique n’est qu’un début. Il reste à bien cerner 
le terrain social, les moyens, et les stratégies à 
travers lesquels cette lutte va se mener. 

La lutte pour la libération nationale nécessite 
non seulement une compréhension approfondie 
des mécanismes d’asservissement utilisés contre 
les masses exploités, mais plus encore une 
stratégie capable de bouleverser les rapports de 
force existants entre l’oppresseur et les 
opprimés. Il faut choisir des stratégies adéquates 
à des moments particuliers, dans un contexte 
socio-économique spécifique, lesquelles 
stratégies doivent être basées sur les réalités 
concrètes du peuple dominé. 

CLASSE ET CULTURE 

Selon Cabrai, le phénomène socio-économique 
des ‘‘classes’’ est une conséquence globale non 
seulement du développement progressif des 
forces productrices mais aussi du système de 
distribution des richesses. Il propose en outre 
de réexaminer l’idée que "la lutte des classes 
est la force motrice de l’histoire” . Selon lui cette 



idée plutôt euroccntriquc reviendra à dire que 
l’histoire des peuples commence seulement à 
partir du moment ou se développe la lutte des 
classes. Cette hypothèse exclurait en effet toute 
l’histoire de l’humanité au long de toute la 
période allant de la découverte de la chasse à 
l'appropriation privée de la terre. Plus encore, 
clic nierait aux peuples Africains, mais aussi aux 
premières nations Amérindiennes et à bien 
d’autres, le fait qu’ils aient une histoire avant 
leur premier contact avec l’impérialisme 
occidental. Une analyse scientifique prouve que 
l'apparition des classes est un phénomène 
graduel marqué par des fluctuations plus ou 
moins lentes, qui a partir d’un certain stade se 
traduit par l’apparition des conflits entre les 
classes. 

C’est à partir de cette base que Cabrai ana- 
lyse le phénomène de classe de manière 
concrète, et propre au Guinée Bissau et au Cap- 
Vert. Ce genre d’analyse n'est cependant que 
rhétorique et de formulation intellectuelle si elle 
ne sert pas les objectifs de la lutte de libération. 

Il est important de reconnaître que malgré 
son intérêt à l’idéologie Marxiste, Cabrai sut 
analyser la situation spécifique de la Guinée 



Ancient tools found in Ethiopia 



What could be man’s oldest stone tools have been 
found in the Afar depression in north-eastern Ethio- 
pia. 

The Ethiopian and American scientists who found 
llie tools while involved in archeological work were 
reported to have said that the tools “were probably 
made by ancestral humans that lived between 2.5 
and 2.6 million years ago.” 

'These arc the oldest stone tools ever found,” 
Ethiopian paleontologist Slcslii Semaw stated. 

The recent finding comes aller another 1 discos'-.' 



cry last November, when a team of scientists from 
Ethiopia, Israel and die United Suites found the re- 
mains of early human fossils dating back some 2.33 
million years. The fossil remains were found in the 
I ladar area of north-eastern Ediiopia dose to Aramis, 
where die earliest known ancestor of early man, die 
famous "Lucy,” was discovered in 1974. 



Source: African News Service 
www.africanews.org 
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Amilcar Cabral et la Révolution Panafricaine 



Bissau et des îles du Cap-Vert en cernant le ter- 
rain en tant qu’agronomc. Par exemple, il put 
connaître, comprendre et associer le rôle 
fondamental des paysans et de l'agriculture avec 
la situation politique des pays africains 
colonisés, malgré l’insistance quasi exclusive 
du Marxisme sur les batailles d'un prolétariat 
urbain. 

Le 3 août 1959, les massacres par l’armée 
de Salazaar des dockers et des mécanos du port 
de Pidjiti en grève permit le changement tactique 
et révolutionnaire de la base sociale du 
mouvement. La paysannerie devint l’armée du 
PAIGC. 

Du point de vue socio-économique, la 
Guinée Bissau peut être vue comme un 
échantillon des sociétés africaines actuelles: 
composition multi-cthniques et multi- 
rcligicuses; population à majorité rurale et 
analphabète; centres urbains encerclés par des 
cordons de pauvreté. Ces bidonvilles se constitu- 
ent principalement de fugitifs économiques des 
villages qui se retrouvent néanmoins très vite 
dans le piège d’une économie du type coloniale, 
ou néo-coloniale, sans opportunités d’emplois. 

Cabrai réalise que la petite bourgeoise 
africaine joue un rôle de premier plan dans 
l’organisation de la lutte de libération nationale. 
Pour ne pas trahir les objectifs de la lutte de 
libération nationale, la petite bourgeoisie n’a 
qu’un seul chemin: renforcer sa conscience 
révolutionnaire, répudier les tentatives 
d’embourgeoisement et les sollicitations 
naturelles de sa mentalité de classe, s’identifier 
aux classes labourcuscs, ne pas s'opposer au 
développement normal du processus de la 
révolution. “Pour jouer son rôle dans la lutte, la 
petite bourgeoisie révolutionnaire doit être ca- 
pable de se suicider en tant que classe pour 
ressusciter en tant que travailleur révolutionnaire 
entièrement identifié avec les aspirations les plus 
profondes du peuple auquel il appartient.” 

Le PAIGC comprit que non seulement 
fallait-il combattre l'ennemi sur tout les fronts, 
mais qu’une nouvelle société devait être créée 
dans les territoires libérés. Ce, par une transfor- 
mation radicale des structures économiques, 
sociales, et culturelles héritées de la période de 
colonisation. Ceci impliquait la construction de 
nouveaux écoles et hôpitaux, l’intégration des 
femmes dans tous les niveaux de la gestion de 
la communauté, un combat ferme contre les 
africains qui décideraient de s’allier au 
colonialisme, et l’émergence d’une culture 
nationale débarrassée de tout facteur de stagna- 
tion , que ce vienne de l’extérieur ou de 



l’intérieur. 

Malgré les énormes succès du PAIGC, de 
graves problèmes internes ayant des 
conséquences défavorables à la lutte, firent sur- 
face. Le sous-développement économique, le 
retard social qui en découle, les séquelles du 
tribalisme créé par le colonialisme portugais et 
un ensemble de problèmes externes liés a la 
nature des rapports de force a l’échelle 
internationale... Cabrai, cependant, soutenait 
toujours que "l’existence des tribus ne se 
manifeste comme une contradiction importante 
qu’en fonction d’attitudes opportunistes, 
provenant le plus souvent d’individus ou de 
groupes détribalisés.. les contradictions entre les 
classes, même quand elles sont si 
embryonnaires, sont beaucoup plus importantes 
que les contradictions entre tribus" 

Cabrai analysa profondément les relations 
entre les différentes catégories sociales enjeu, 
aussi bien à l’échelon national qu’international. 
Ceci, selon lui, permet d’assurer une reconquête 
réussie des richesses du pays et une redistribu- 
tion sur des bases justes et équitables. Par 
exemple l’analyse de la petite bourgeoisie dans 
ce contexte est d’ordre fondamental, puisque 
c’est elle qui est la seule capable à hériter de 
l’appareil d’état colonial dans la phase de tran- 
sition post-indépendance. 

En alliance tantôt avec les masses populaires, 
tantôt avec l’impérialisme, scs hésitations sont 
directement liées aux contradictions auxquelles 
elle doit faire face constamment. Elle a besoin 
de satisfaire à ses ambitions de classe bour- 
geoise, tout en faisant face aux exigences de plus 
en plus pressantes des masses rurales et des cen- 
tres urbains qui ne se sont pas bâtis que pour un 
drapeau et un hymne national, mais aussi dans 
l’espérance d’une amélioration concrète de leur 
condition de vie. Loin d'être homogène, comme 
la paysannerie, cette classe ce subdivise en tr- 
ois groupes. 

La petite bourgeoisie révolutionnaire. Elle 
est constituée d’une minorité qui après un 
énorme sacrifice du “Retour aux Sources" 
réussit a faire symbiose avec les massées 
populaires par un long processus d’identification 
à leurs cultures, histoire et aspirations. C’est 
d’elle que viennent Cabrai et une proportion 
importante du PAIGC. La petite bourgeoisie 
aliénée est le second groupe minoritaire (à peau 
noire, mais à masque blanc). Elle rejette de façon 
catégorique la notion d’indépendance et croit 
que l’avenir des peuples dépend de leur asso- 
ciation avec leur métropole, les colonisateurs. 
Le dernier groupe est la majorité silencieuse. 



Celle-ci fluctue constamment entre les deux 
premiers. C’est de ce groupe que vient 
normalement la plupart des dirigeants de 
l’opposition. Tantôt en rébellion ouverte avec 
le gouvernement, et tantôt en alliance avec celui 
ci pour le partage du gâteau, ce groupe n’a 
aucune vision profonde de transformation des 
sociétés colonisées. Leur attitude opportuniste 
peut avoir un sérieux impact négatif sur les 
masses populaires, qui, dans l’abscnccs 
d’alternatifs, prennent leurs distances à toute for- 
mation politique et perdent confiance en la 
possibilité réelle de transformation. 

Finalement, pour bien comprendre le rôle 
fondamental de la culture dans le processus de 
résistance des peuples dominés, il est impératif 
de situer l’analyse de celte culture en relation 
avec les différentes catégories sociales à un mo- 
ment défini de l'évolution de la société en ques- 
tion. Comme le précise Cabrai: 

"La culture, quelque soient les 
caractéristiques idéologiques ou idéalistes de 
son expression, est un élément essentiel du proc- 
essus historique. C’est en elle que réside la 
capacité d’élaborer ou de féconder les éléments 
qui assurent la continuité de l’histoire et 
déterminent en même temps les possibilités de 
progrès ou de régression de la société.” 

Cinq cent ans de domination 
européenne n'ont pas réussi à 
altérer de façon importante la cul- 
ture des masses populaires 
africaines. Il faut cependant noter 
que la distribution des traditions 
culturelles n’est pas homogène en 
son sein. C'est ce qui explique 
d’ailleurs la différence d’attitudes 
entre individus appartenant à la 
même classe sociale face à la lutte 
de libération nationale. Cependant, 
la petite bourgeoisie africaine 
constamment humiliée par 
l’occident se voit acculée à pren- 
dre position par rapport à l’un des 
pôles du conflit. Le traumatisme 
psychologique qui en découle 
explique sa tentative de se 
reconnecter au peuple. Tout un 
discours émerge: articulé sur le 
concept de culture et de la nécessite 
de retourner aux sources. Ce besoin 
ne se présente pas au niveau des 
masses populaires car ces derniers 
sont elles-mêmes porteuses de la 
culture. Comme le souligne Cabrai, 
le retour aux sources ne peut être 



en lui même un acte de lutte contre la domina- 
tion étrangère (colonialiste/racistc) cl ne signifie 
pas non plus un retour aux traditions. Il est la 
réponse viable a la sollicitation d’une nécessité 
concrète, historique, déterminée par la contra- 
diction irréductible qui oppose la société 
colonisée ou néo-colonisée ù la puissance 
coloniale. La lutte culturelle doit être donc 
également une lutte politique pour créer un 
environnement permettant la libre expression 
culturelle du peuple dominé. Ceci n’est possi- 
ble que si le peuple reprend un contrôle effectif 
et absolu sur son processus historique de 
développement. 

Ce regard sur Cabrai et son approche et son 
idéologie est des plus utiles, car ù l’heure où le 
système capitaliste mondiale amorce une 
nouvelle phase de redéploiement, un problème 
idéologique se pose. A l’échelon mondial les 
“damnés de la tene” reforment leurs aspirations 
et stratégies dans la situation du vide 
idéologique, crée par la destruction du soi- 
disant "bloc Socialiste". Frantz Fanon lui-même 
ne déclara-t-il pas avant de mourir qu’un des 
plus grands dangers qui guettaient les nations 
colonisées et néo-colonisées était l’absence 
d’une idéologie politique de libération? 
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Popular opposition re-emerges in Haiti 



The alternative newspaper Haiti Progrès re- 
ported last month that popular organizations 
arc rc-cmerging in the country as motors of 
social change — just as they were in the pe- 
riod between the fall of the Duvalier regime 
and the election of former President Aristide 
in 1990. 

After less than a year in power, the cur- 
rent Preval government is faced with a na- 
tion-wide mobilization demanding the res- 
ignation of Prime Minister Rosny Smarth and 



a new political direction. 

In Cité Soleil, the poorest region in the 
country, students are dissatisfied with 
Smarth, stating they want a prime minister 
who can offer educational and emplyment 
opportunities to the country’s youth. 

In mid-January, around 700 people dem- 
onstrated in Lascahobas, on Haiti’s central 
plateau, demanding Smarth’s removal. Sev- 
eral other protests occurred throughout Haiti 
around the same time. 



Police were reported to have clashed with 
demonstrators in several cases, but nowhere 
more dramatically than in Port-au-Prince. 
About 100 people were demonstrating peace- 
fully in the capital city when the U.S.-trained 
Rapid Reaction Force of the Haitian National 
Police arrived on the scene, firing tear-gas 
and concussion grenades into the crowd. 

The latest attempt on the part of Cana- 
dian and American-backed Haitian troops to 
“keep people under control" and prevent le- 



gitimate demands from being heard shocked 
the country, according to Haitian Progrès. 

Critics say the Preval govrenment is more 
concerned about its international reputatior 
than with the Haitian people, a fact that is 
resulting in a national crisis that is spilling 
out into the streets of Haiti. 

Source: Haiti Progrès 
http://www. cforc. com 

— Astrid Jacques 
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Kblly Thompson doesn’t need introductions in her own neighbourhood. 
Living in Little Burgundy, she rarely walks down the street without 

BEING GREETED WARMLY BY KIDS AND ADULTS. SHE IS A MOTHER, A COMMUNITY 
WORKER AND A STUDENT AT McGlLL. ONE OF THE MOVERS AND SHAKERS IN 

Tyndale St. Gborgbs’ After School Program in Little Burgundy, shb is 

ALSO ONE OF THE FOUNDING MEMBERS OF A COMMUNITY CENTRE FOR TEENS 

called Youth in Motion. Both of these centres serve as places where 

KIDS IN Little BURGUNDY ARE PROVIDED WITH EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAMS AND 
TUTORING. But most importantly, these are places where the kids find 

THAT THEIR OPINIONS ARE VALUED AND WHERE THEY FEEL THEY “BELONG”. 



Daily: When I called to ask you to do this 
interview, you said "why would you want to 
interview me?” 

Thompson: I think that’s the first thing 
that needs to be said, that there is a large 
network of dedicated community members 
in Little Burgundy and all over Montréal who 
arc working towards change. . .no one indi- 
vidual is responsible, we rely on each oth- 
er’s strengths. It’s been all of us together. We 
have enormous respect for each other’s con- 
cerns and efforts. We can all equally contrib- 
ute after all. 

My role hasn’t been any bigger than many 
of the other mothers in this community. . . 
but I think that I have 



Kim was reaching out to parents and was 
encouraging them to volunteer. So, many of 
us started volunteering here, just helping out, 
and then gradually with the help of some gov- 
ernment grants Kim had applied for, she was 
able to give some of the parents part time 
jobs. By then we had begun restructuring the 
program, looking at the academic, social and 
recreational needs of the children who were 
enrolled. I think that was the key element, 
employing people living in the community. 
So, a lot of children’s parents were coming 
or they knew the children coming as their 
neighbours and we began to nurture that 
whole sense of family. . . extended family 



bussed out of this community to schools in 
Weslmount and NDG. They can’t stay after 
school for recreational activities or tutoring. 
Tyndale has been instrumental in pulling to- 
gether a sense of community. Tyndale is the 
meeting place where the kids and their par- 
ents can come together and work to address 
their needs. 



meets all of our needs. This is a switch from 
what we were used to, because within our 
committee we have created a situation which 
encourages the parents to exercise their own 
expertise, and put into use their knowledge 
to identify their children’s needs. Not the 
other way around, where we are assumed in- 
competent and informed by an "expert” what 
the children need. Our views are quickly in- 
corporated into the after-school program and/ 
or into collective action to deal with prob- 
lems in the schools. We arc talking, after all, 
about a large committee of "poor black 



D: What arc some of the most pressing 
issues identified by the parents? 



had a lot of support. . . 
my mother and my 
grand-mother were ac- 
tivists in their day. . . it 
just goes hand-in-hand 
with eating. When you 
are systematically being 
deprived of the basic 
human right to dignity. 
. .you either have to be 
an activist or lay down 
and die. . . 



D: Have you lived in 
Little Burgundy all your 
life? 



T: I was raised in 
Côte des Neiges but af- 
ter I had my first child 
at sixteen, after I graduated from Northmount 
High, I went to Toronto fora couple of years. 
When I came back, we were living in NDG 
and my financial situation got pretty bad so 
I applied for city housing and they put me 
down here. That was February of 1989. 



The same way that I can see “the 

LEGACY” OF WHAT WHITE SOCIETY HAS 
CONTRIBUTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THIS CITY. . .1 WANT TO SEE HOW MUCH 

the Native communities and the 
Black and the Chinese communities 

HAVE CONTRIBUTED. . .WE NEED TO BAL- 
ANCE THESE SO CALLED “HISTORIES” AND 
WHO IS PROSCRIBED THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE TELLING THESE STORIES. THE 
WHOLE THING ABOUT HISTORY IS THAT 
WHOEVER IS WRITING IT WILL DETERMINE 
WHAT “STORY” YOU WILL BE TOLD. 



T: The parents presently have a “Parents 
Action Committee’’ and they arc highly in- 
volved. Between 30 and 40 parents meet and 
discuss issues which relate to the schools 
which their children attend. We analyze the 
schools’ curriculum and its capacity to pro- 
vide our children with an education that 



The curriculum at McGill 

REFLECTS THE RACISM OF MAIN- 
STREAM SOCIETY AND ESPE- 
CIALLY AS “SOCIAL WORKERS” 
WE SHOULD BE AT THE FORE- 
FRONT OF ADDRESSING AND 
CHANGING THIS. 



nu 



women”. We have traditionally found that we 
can scream at the top of our lungs in this so- 
ciety and we are not heard. That is one the 
biggest obstacles that we face right now. . 



bonds were growing. . .the program was 
growing and the people inside were grow- 
ing. It wasn’t just the children but the par- 
ents too. 



D: What was Tyndale 's Community Cen- 
tre like when you first arrived? 



D: So what fundamentally is the aim of 
the program today? 



T: There was an “after-school program" 
but it wasn’t structured, it was pretty cha- 
otic. . .there were many kids coming, only a 
few staff including the program co-ordinator, 
a great social worker named Kim Kidder. 



T: I think the community centre is enrich- 
ing our lives, helping our children to iden- 
tify and build on their strengths. . . which is 
a strategy somewhat lacking in their formal 
education. You have to remember that the 
after-school program is mostly composed of 
visible minority children who are being 
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.to be "heard”. . . having the power we need 
to make a difference in our lives. Because 
it’s “okay" to say, like the schools do, that 
they want us to be a part of “it", but then 
when the decision making process occurs, we 
too often see that our "contribution" has been 
minimal or insignificant and we feel de- 
feated. 

D: What arc some of the issues that the 
parents have with the schools for instance? 

T: Well the biggest 
problem, no doubt, is 
racism. It is a 

eurocentric curriculum WE HAVE 1 
and the children arc FOUND THAT 

expected to excel in it! AT THE TOP C 
The repercussion of 
this is that our children THIS SOCIETY 
often disidentify with HEARD. TE 

this “learning” proc- BIGGEST OBS 
css. Because if you 

don’t see yourself in FACE RIGH1 

the light of how “HEARD”. , 

"great” you are or at POWER WE F 

least who your “pco- niFFPRFMri 

pie” are then you lose DIFFERENCI 

hope as to whether you 
can actually achieve in this society. So why 
bother? I’m sure you arc aware of the 
political climate here in Québec. . .es- 
pecially in relation to Bill 101, and the 
implication that unless you arc white 
\ and French you will never be truly 
Québécois. The after-school program, I 
should note, although it is predomi- 
nantly "Black”, has an extraordinarily 
diverse clientele. . . you have Black 
West Indians, Black Canadians from 
Nova Scotia, Africans, and a whole ar- 
ray of different cultures and ethnicities 
within that racial definition. . . however, 
if there is one thing they deal with quite 
uniformly it is racism. They will not 
“blend in". 



these kids black, but they speak English, and 
if Parizeau can say “the ethnics arc to blame" 
and not have to apologize why should a child 
in a school yard? 

D: What inspired you to come to McGill 
in social work? 

T: It all started with my work at 
Tyndalc. 1 started out as a volunteer, then 
was hired on as the tutoring co-ordinator. 
. .my efforts went towards trying to sup- 
plement what the 
kids were getting 

WE HAVE TRADITIONALLY “ £ 

FOUND THAT WE CAN SCREAM ents. . .looking at 

AT THE TOP OF OUR LUNGS IN each child and 

THIS SOCIETY AND WE ARE NOT tailonne ,hc P ro * 

gram to their 

HEARD. That IS ONE THE needs. This pro- 
BIGGEST OBSTACLES THAT WE 8 ram was f P T el- 

FACE RIGHT NOW. . .TO BE ementary school 
.. „ children. What we 

HEARD . . . HAVING THE noticed however, 

POWER WE NEED TO MAKE A was that the teen- 

DIFFERENCE IN OUR LIVES. agcrs In thc com ‘ 

munity didn’t 



have anywhere to 
go they were hanging out on street corners. 
Because of the terrible relationship in our 
community with the police they were of- 
ten being harassed. I had people calling me 
saying things like, “the police arc over sur- 
rounding thc park and taking pictures — 
all thc kids were doing was playing bas- 
ketball!" So, I used to run over and see 
what was going on there. There were a 
pool of us trying to make sure that thc 
teens were okay. Then we got together and 
decided that they needed a safe place to 
just “hang out”. That is what led a bunch 
of concerned community members, Kim 
Kidder, Catholic Community Services and 
Station 24 to get together and form what 



enough to donate a home, and we now run anyone) the more “articulate" I will be. 
tutoring and a variety of innovative pro- 
grams from it. I’m actually doing my D: What role do you feel Black History 
stage for my So- Month plays in all of 

cial Work degree It IS A EUROCENTRIC CURRICU- this? 

DuTtoeet her a 'teen LUM AND THE CHILDREN ARE m T: , 1 know this is for 
put together a teen Black History Month 

mom’s group in EXPECTED TO EXCEL IN IT! THE and we can talk about it 

collaboration with REPERCUSSION OF THIS IS THAT all we want but I’m 

CEDA [Centre OUR CHILDREN OFTEN feeling a little pessimis- 

Dd v é lop men I DISIDENTIFY WITH T HI S 

D’ Adult]. So we “LEARNING” PROCESS. BECAUSE First of all, (laughing) 

started Youth in IF you DON’T SEE YOURSELF IN its donc in the shortest 

Motion, started TH p LIGHT OF HOW “CRFAT” coldest month of the 
what I now know THE LIGHT OF HOW GREAT ycaf> sccond q{ a]I 

is called “crisis in- YOU ARE OR AT LEAST WHO Black Historv need* m 



tervention". At YOUR “PEOPLE” ARE THEN YOU 
this point, I was . 

working fnr LOSE HOPE AS TO WHETHER 



working for thc 
community with- 



YOU CAN ACTUALLY ACHIEVE IN 



coldest month of the 
year, second of all 
Black History needs to 
be “focused on” and 
studied not during one 
lousy month. . .it needs 
to be an every day 



out having the THIS SOCIETY. $0 WHY BOTHER? thing. Thc same way 



“qualifications” as 

a social worker. Eventually my mentor 
Kim Kidder said. . .you should go to 
school. . .and get the document. . .the piece 
of paper. . . so you can be fully employed. 
At first I was hesitant. . .conditioned for 
years to believe that I wouldn't succeed, 
that I wasn’t suited for any career beyond 
being someone’s housemaid. . .but I de- 
cided to take the dive. . .Going to school 
has been an "education" but not in thc way 
1 anticipated. I am learning to put a lot of 
fancy names to thc things I've been doing. 
The curriculum at McGill reflects the rac- 
ism of mainstream society and es- 
pecially as "social workers" we 
should be at thc forefront of ad- 
dressing and changing this. A 



that I can see "the 
legacy" of what white society has contrib- 
uted to thc development of this city. . .1 
want to see how much the Native commu- 
nities and the Black and the Chinese com- 
munities have contributed. . .we need to 
balance these so called “histories” and 
who is proscribed the responsibility of thc 
telling of these stories. Thc whole thing 
about history is that whoever is writing it 
will determine what “story" you will be 
told. Like thc historian, Aide Roberts, told 
us last year, in a meeting of the Black Fam- 
ily Support Group, we have had Montréal’s 






D: What arc some of thc chal- 
lenges you face at school? 



D: Language is a big is- 
sue, isn’t it? 



■J T: Yes it is. Teens, forex- '-Al 
| ample, who come from the CU1 
jjj West Indies arc put in “wel- 
^ coming classes" in French 
>. schools. Not surprisingly, ^ 

o they have problems with the 
o French. . .but let me tell 
a- you, once you hear 

"maudite negress", you don’t have to be 
û fluently bilingual. . .and the fight is on. 
. .the whole superior attitude is there 
right from the beginning. Not only are 



Station 24 to get together and form what T: 1 can be very professional in ( 

school but when someone ^ 
approaches me and says. . 

. . .you have Black West Indians, Black ”oh you are so articulate”. T 

Canadians from Nova Scotia, Afri- • •' oftcn think - wh y do 

CANS, AND A WHOLB ARRAY OF DIFFERENT .7ft,' .^Xld" * 

CULTURES AND ETHNICITIES WITHIN THAT ally be taking this as a 

RACIAL DEFINITION. . . HOWEVER, IF THERE compliment? It seems like 

IS ONE THING THEY DEAL WITH QUITE UNI- y ° U arC tcll,ng " 1C ‘J*® 1 y° u don '‘ 

v expect me to be able to speak 

FORMLY IT IS RACISM. properly or to be able to say what 

it is that I am feeling. Let me tell 
you. . .1 remember that there was 
is now called Youth in Motion. . . which is a time when we weren’t allowed to read 
now a recreational, social and educational and write. . . but hey, those days are gone, 
facility all in one. . . the housing organi- We can read and write, and the more that 1 
zation Office Municipal” was kind read, and thc more that I write, (just like 



At this point, I was working 

FOR THE COMMUNITY WITHOUT 
HAVING THE “QUALIFICATIONS” 
AS A SOCIAL WORKER 

Going to school has been 

AN “EDUCATION” BUT NOT IN 
THE WAY I ANTICIPATED. I AM 
LEARNING TO PUT A LOT OF 
FANCY NAMES TO THE THINGS 
I’VE BEEN DOING. 



history whitewashed. Thc motto of thc 
black civil rights movement was "Say it 
loud I’m black and I’m proud” and I think 
that we can’t pretend anymore. Who was 
Da Costa after all? Who arc the Québécois 
de souche anyway? Here I am a fourth gen- 
eration Canadian and they are still asking 
me what island I come from! (laughing) I 
usually answer “thc island of Montréal". 
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Ebony + phonics 
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When wc refer to something as "cool”, its tem- 
perature is usually not what wc mean. To slaves 
in the southern U.S., words like "cool" and 
"chill" became associated with good and relaxa- 
tion, relative to the hot conditions under which 
they worked. While such African American or 
cbonic expressions pervade our vocabulary, they 
arc not considered Standard American English: 
You would probably be penalized for using 
"cool” in an essay or other formal contexts. 

Considering how the language wc use can 
eTfcct how wc arc perceived, arc African 
Americans whose primary form of expres- 
sion is ebonies, at a disadvantage in school? 
Some educators believe so, and the strategy 
they have proposed to address the problem 
has sparked a national debate. 

A fusion of the words "ebony" and "phon- 
ics", the term ebonies was coined about 15 
years ago in reference to the diction used by 
many African Americans. Although the ex- 
act origin of this dialect of English is un- 
known, linguists believe it to be strongly in- 
fluenced by West African languages that were 
spoken by slaves. According to Fromkin and 
Rodman’s An Introduction to Language, 
ebonies may have formed because most 
slaves taught themselves how to speak Eng- 
lish, and survives because of the social and 
racial barriers faced by many African Ameri- 
cans. The use of ebonies and its effect on stu- 
dents’ education has become a concern of 
many teachers in the U.S. 

A task force in the Oakland school dis- 
trict of California found that the black stu- 
dents, as a group, had the lowest grade point 
averages in the district. The school board saw 



Educators seek a new approach dialect 



language differences as one of the students’ 
primary obstacles. 

In his book, Word Play, Peter Farb claims 
that many teachers sec African American 
English as an invalid language form because 
unlike other "real” languages, it has no dic- 
tionary or literary history. "Few teachers dis- 
play sympathy to a black child who speaks a 
language that they believe is the same as their 
own, the only difference being that the black 
child speaks it carelessly and stubbornly.” 

In December, the Oakland school board 
put forth a resolution affirming Standard 
American English as the language of educa- 
tional development, but proposed new in- 
structional strategies to ensure equal oppor- 
tunity to language proficiency. 

In other words, the district’s objective was 
“to build on language skills that African 
American students bring to the classroom, 
without devaluing students and their diver- 
sity.” This would be done by instituting a 
program called Standard English Proficiency 
Program (SEP) for teachers and administra- 
tors. 

“SEP enables teachers and administrators 
to respect and acknowledge the history, cul- 
ture and language that the African American 
students bring to schools," states the resolu- 
tion. 

The board hopes that by training teach- 
ers how to listen and correct students speak- 
ing in ebonies, they will create an environ- 
ment more conducive to learning. 

There are compelling arguments for and 
against the implementation of the school 
board's proposal. Michael Lampkins, a student 



in the Oakland school board pointed out that 
"while those language patterns [of ebonies] are 
different than standard English, they arc not de- 
ficient." 

In Black Talk: Words and Phrases From the 
'Hood to the Amen Corner, Geneva Smithcrman 
defines many Afri- 
can American ex- 
pressions and re- 
lates them to the 
history of black 
people in America. 

She explains that 
traditions such as 
orally related his- 
tory and the influ- 
ence of the church 
give language spe- 
cial significance in 
many African 
American commu- 
nities. "Creative, 
highly verbal talk- 
ers arc valued. 

Rappin’, lyin’, 
s y g n i f y i n ’ , 
testifyin’, playin’ 
the dozen, woofin’ 

- skillful use of 
these and other ver- 
bal rituals is what 

gets a person props” (respect). If educators ac- 
knowledge the significance of ebonies, how will 
they approach it in the classroom, and what will 
this accomplish? 

There is evidence that programs such as the 
one proposed by the Oakland school board may 



make a difference to students’ academic per- 
formance. A school in Dekalb County, Georgia 
has been offering a course called “Bi-dialecti- 
cal English” for 1 1 years. The class recognizes 
ebonies as a legitimate language, but appropri- 
ate for the home rather than the classroom. Stu- 
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dents are taught that effective communication 
necessitates standard forms of projection, enun- 
ciation, and gesticulation. The school’s admin- 
istration points to rising test scores in language, 
arts and reading as proof that the program works. 

On the other hand, there are doubts among 



A crime against 



freedom 



Decades later Black activists 
remain politcal prisoners 



The time has come for yesterday’s freedom 
fighters to return home. If not, then what will 
happen to us when we stand up against racism, 
poverty, and oppression? 

According to the New York-based Campaign 
To Free Black Political Prisoners in the United 
States, there arc currently over 150 documented 
political prisoners and prisoners of war in the U.S. 
The majority are from the New African Independ- 
ence and Black Liberation movements from the 
late sixties to early eighties. 

The main organizations that Black political 
prisoners come from include the Black Panther 
Party (BPP), Black Liberation Army (BLA), Re- 
public of New Africa (RNA), and the MOVE 
Organization. These were all revolutionary or- 
ganizations that formed after the non-violent civil 
rights movement had exhausted itself, and failed 
to bring about Black freedom. 

These militant organizations were also re- 
sponse to the criminalization of political activity 
and outright police repression. 

M Their members believed in the inherent right 
of any oppressed people to arm and defend 



themselves from racist attack and violence. 

The American establishment perceived these 
groups as serious threats. J. Edgar Hoover, then 
head of the FBI, declared the Black Panther Party 
to be “the greatest threat to the internal security 
of the US." 

As a result of the actions of the now illegal 
terrorist COINTELPRO (counterintelligence pro- 
gram) of the US government, most organizations 
struggling for Black liberation were destroyed. 

Today, their imprisoned activists arc classified 
into two categories: political prisoners and pris- 
oners of war. 

Political prisoners arc those activists impris- 
oned because they were framed on criminal 
charges, or because their political beliefs and ac- 
tivity were used against them in court to punish 
them with extraordinarily long sentences. 

Other activists are called prisoners of war 
because of the war-like attitude and reactions 
of the U.S. government to revolutionary Black 
activism. This also more accurately describes 
the relationship that has existed between the 
Black community and the U.S. government. 



One of the most well known Black Panther 
political prisoners is Gcronimo Ji Jaga Pratt. 
Having been imprisoned for over 25 years, he 
is one of the longest held political prisoners in 
the world. 

Currently, he is serving a life sentence for 




a police frame-up as part of the COINTELPRO 
program against the Black Panther Party. Pratt 
was targeted by the FBI as a "key Black extrem- 
ist," for his effective organizing work, and was 



arrested and convicted of murder. 

Since his imprisonment, two pieces of evi- 
dence have arose that seem to indicate his inno- 
cence. First, it has been found that the key wit- 
ness against Geronimo Ji Jaga Pratt was, in fact, 
a paid police operative. Second, FBI surveillance 
records suppressed at his trial report that he at- 
tended a Black Panther Party meeting in a differ- 
ent city at the exact time of the murders. 

Sckou Odinga, also a New African POW was 
once a member of the Black Liberation Army. In 
1965 he joined Malcolm X’s Organization For 
Afro-American Unity (OAAU), and later went 
on to join the Black Panther Party. He became a 
police target for organizing work in the Bronx. 
Fearing for his life, Odinga went underground 
and joined the Black Liberation Army. He re- 
mained underground for 12 years until his cap- 
ture in 1982 where he was brutally tortured. 

He, like many other prisoners, has experienced 
long periods of solitary confinement as well as 
other forms of physical and psychological tor- 
ture designed to break his spirit and his beliefs. 

Most political prisoners and prisoners of war 
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Ebonics 



teachers about how positively the adoption of 
the Oakland resolution would affect students’ 
attitudes and grades. Many teachers feel that the 
implementation of the Oakland school board 
resolution will encourage the use of ebonies in 
the classroom, and ultimately defeat its own pur- 
pose. 

“As an African American, I think it can be 
recognized as a form of expression, but it has no 
place in the academic arena,” states Antheas 
Boone, a math teacher at Central High School in 
Philadelphia. 

Iris Griffin, an English teacher at the same 
school, says, “it seems that if educators encour- 
age the use of ebonies in school, students may 
have to unlearn it later in life — if it is not the 
language of success, why encourage it?” 

Both teachers expressed the feeling that this 
could disadvantage students, especially in situa- 
tions that make no adjustment for language vari- 
ations. “In general, if you look at standardized 
testing, my guess is that African Americans score 
lower on verbal sections, because we can get away 
with communicating in ebonies in our communi- 
ties. We are already at a loss. Beginning to accept 
ebonies might cause an explosion, and commu- 
nication skills will worsen,” says Boone. 

Griffin observes, “As an African American, 1 
sense that students cling to it as part of their iden- 
tity... it is not necessarily that they do not know 
what standard English is, but many students 
choose to use ebonies as a means of staying out 
of the system and excluding people." 

Another teacher at Central High School, 
Bonnie Cohen, agrees that the Oakland resolu- 
tion might be counter-productive. "I think it will 
cause more discrimination, because you pigeon- 



hole these kids as a group that cannot team like 
everyone else.” 

To what extent do language differences re- 
ally figure into the academic achievement of 
African American students? While recognition 
of ebonies is intended to improve their perform- 
ance in school, the controversy over this issue 
obscures the other variables that may hinder 
them. "If you want black kids to be successful 
in school, the whole problem must be 
addressed.. .thinking that this resolution will 
solve the problem is absolutely naive,” says 
McGill linguistics professor Julie Auger. 

According to Cohen, “people feel that this 
[language] is something they can deal with... 
but I can't help you if your mother is an alco- 
holic, and your father isn’t around. It is like 
instituting breakfast and lunch programs at 
school; you still can’t feed the kids on week- 
ends.” 

Cohen’s analogy helps put back into per- 
spective the significance of language as an is- 
sue when compared to other factors. Neverthe- 
less, the debate continues. 

Is there a solution? Griffin expresses the am- 
bivalence of the situation, saying, “If black 
Americans don’t take ownership of their lan- 
guage it might become lost to the mainstream, 
which would be tragic.” 

But according to Griffin, this doesn’t mean 
that adopting the Oakland school board’s reso- 
lution is the right approach. 

"Something must be done to bridge the gap 
between ’slang’ and ‘textbook’ English... peo- 
ple who use slang should know when is the 
appropriate time to use it; this is the skill we 
have to teach.” 




are subjected to severely harsh treatment in the 
prisons. They are singled out and punished for 
their beliefs, often by physical beatings. Mirny 
are placed into "Maximum Control Units” in or- 
der to isolate them from other prisoners and con- 
trol the spread of “dangerous” revolutionary ideas 
inside the prison population. 

Amnesty International has condemned these 
control units as a form of torture, arguing that 
their only objective of this type is to mentally, 
physically, emotionally and spiritually destroy a 



person. New African prisoner of war Ojore Nuru 
Lutalo has been in such a unit for the last 1 1 years. 

For more information on Black political pris- 
oners sec books like Ward Churchill’s Agent 's of 
Repression: the FBI's secret war against the Black 
Panther Party and the American Indian Move- 
ment. at the Alternative Bookshop, 2035 St. 
Laurent, 2nd floor, Metro St. Laurent, phone 844- 
3207, or the Mumia Abu-Jamal Solidarity Com- 
mittee, phone 398-6815 




Brief 

Mumia 

Abu- 
Jamal Update 




Well-known Black political prisoner and cel- 
ebrated writer Mumia Abu-Jamal still awaits 
execution in Pennsylvania. His lawyer, Leonard 
Wcinglass, is waiting to present oral arguments 
to the State Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
which will then decide if Mumia should be 
granted a new trial. 

If the state court rules that Abu-Jamal 
should receive a new trial, it could then be 
sent back to Judge Sabo, the judge who 
originally sentenced Abu-Jamal to death. 
Sabo has been blocking efforts for a new 
trial. If the State Supreme Court rules that 
Abu-Jamal should not receive a new trial, a 
new execution warrant could be signed by 
Pennsylvania govcrnorTom Ridge immedi- 
ately. 

The International Concerned Family and 
Friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal is asking peo- 
ple to begin fundraising now in the event 



that a new warrant is signed, which could 
happen before the spring. Plans arc also 
underway for a national mobilization on 
April 4, the anniversary of Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s assassination. Coordinators arc 
suggesting that people organize demonstra- 
tions, show videos, hold book readings and 
other events on this day. Abu-Jamal’s latest 
book, Death Blossoms: Reflections of a 
Prisoner of Conscience, has recently been 
published. 
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For more information: 

Montréal Mumia Abu-Jamal Solidarity 
Committee, 398-6815. 

International Concerned Family & 
Friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal, (215) 476- 
8812. 



******** 

A Case for Reasonable Doubt and 
the New York 3 

Video and Discussion 

COVERING THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY AND THE 
BLACK LIBERATION MOVEMENT BY THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
THE DUBIOUS FRAMEUP OF MUMIA ABU JAMAL, WELL KNOWN DEATH- 
ROW POLITICAL PRISIONER AND CELEBRATED WRITER. 

Thursday, February 13th, 6:30 pm 
McGill 550 Sherebrooke W 
room 1170 

Organized by the Mumia Abu-Jamal solidarity committee with 

THE COOPERATION OF TIIE MCGILL BLACK STUDENTS NETWORK. 

For More information or to get involved to 
free Mumia call 398 - 6815 



SOME OTHER BLACK 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 



Herman Bell, Jalil Muntaqin, and Albert 
Nuh Washington are collectively known as the 
New York Three. They have been imprisoned for 
almost 25 years, and are serving life sentences. 

Sundiata Acoli is a Black Liberation Army 
(BLA) prisoner of war. He has been imprisoned 
for over 25 years and is serving a life sentence. 

Janine, Delbert. Mike, Merle, Chuck, 



Eddie, Debbie, Janet, and Will Africa arc 
known as the MOVE NINE. They have been im- 
prisoned for 19 years, and are serving sentences 
of 30- 1 00 years each. 

Sekou Odinga is a New African prisoner of 
war. He was captured in 1982 and is service a 
life sentence. 
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A Political Problem in Need of a Political Solution 




Civil war and government corruption stifle 
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Reccnt media coverage of the ethnic fight- 
ing and refugee crises in Zaire and Rwanda has been 
superficial at best, and misleading at worst. CNN 
and other news agencies have constantly made ref- 
erence to a 'humanitarian crisis.’ In reality, the con- 
flicts in Zaire and Rwanda are political and can only 
be resolved through die political will of African gov- 
ernments and genuine commitment on the part of 
the international human rights community. 

Civil War in the Kivu region of eastern Za- 
ire has escalated to unprecedented levels. Zairian 
rebels, led by Laurent Kabila and his Alliance of 
Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo-Zi- 
ire launched a military campaign last October to dis- 
place the autocratic regime of Zaire's President 
Mobutu. A combination of refugees, troops, foreign 
troops, rebels, mercenaries and western aid workers 
are all involved in conflict which is threatening the 
territorial integrity of Ztire as well as the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of people. Armchair diplo- 
mats guided by western apathy within the United 
Nations appear to be taking a non-interventionist 
stance as the Kivu region heads towards catastro- 
phe. 

'Hie Zairian military counter-offensive ap- 
pears to lie weak despite Mobutu's recent attempts 
to increase his arsenal by importing combat helicop- 
ters. fighter jets, artillery, munitions and 300 merce- 
naries. Zairian troops and allied mercenaries are flee- 
ing the rebels who possess huge supplies of anti- 
aircraft missiles and rocket propelled grenades. A 
senior official in the Zairian capital of Kinshasa told 
Reuters News Agency that Ziirian tnxips faced slxm- 
ages of ammunition and logistics problems. 

Both Western ;md local sources have alleged 
that there tire between 2,000 and 10,000 foreign 
tnxips aiding the rebels in eastern Zaire. Hie Zairian 
government stated that it will only negotiate with the 




rebels when the international community has put 
pressure on Uganda and Rwanda to withdraw their 
troops from eastern Ziire. The Tutsi-sympathetic 
governments of both Uganda and R wanda deny that 
their troops arc engaged in fighting inside Ziire. 
Although the extent of foreign support for the rebels 
is unclear, U.S. Ambassador to Ziire Daniel Simpson 
has confirmed the involvement foreign troops by stat- 
ing, "Zaire has been attacked by Uganda and 
Rwanda" 

The current crisis litis ils immediate roots in 
the war in Rwanda when, in 1 994 over one million 
refugees crossed the Zairian border. Refugee camps 
in Zaire soon became bases for raids agaiast the new 
government in Rwanda Last October, Zairian rebels 
backed by Rwanda began attacking Ziirian towns 
and the refugee camps. Although the refugees in- 
clude many 
women and 
children, they 
are believed to 
include perpe- 
trators of the 
Rwandan 
genocide. 

The 
historical roots 
of the crisis are 
grounded in 
the artificial 
borders cre- 
ated by 19th 
century Euro- 
pean colonial 
partition of Af- 
rica. These 
powers had no 
regard for pre- 
existing politi- 
cal structures 
or ethnic terri- 
torial claims. 

Zaire’s vast borders include individuals represent- 
ing over 250cthnic groups. Colonial partition disre- 
garded die ethnic makeup ofllie continent. This proc- 
ess created a situation in which large numbers of 
Zairians share ethnic and linguistic ties with 
Angolaas, Congolese, Ugandans, Rwandese, Zam- 
bians and others. Most of Africa’s current ethnic 
conflicts can be traced to colonial political and terri- 



torial manipulation. 

'Ilianks to the patrimonial and corrupt lead- 
ership of the Mobutu regime, the Ziirian state in is 
condition of decay. Rebel leader Kabila, who comes 
from the mineral rich Shaba region, is just one of the 
many voices of Zaire who have expressed dissent. 
Seven years ago, Mobutu announced the advent of a 
multi-party system. Since then, Ziirc’s 45 million 
people have patiently awaited a transition to democ- 
racy as elections are continually stalled and opposi- 
tion leaders arc continually bribed. Most recently, 
elections have been scheduled for May 1997. 

Currently, Zaire is experiencing a period of 
runaway inflation, rendering the currency virtually 
worthless. A 1994 survey by flic International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies in London, estimated that 
economic growth in Zaire was an alarmingly low - 
7.4%, one of the lowest in the world. Although these 
figures do not reveal die unofficial activities that keep 
the Ziirian people surviving, they do display the tre- 
mendous decline in the economy overall. With 
industry collapsed and communication 
lines down, the only rcmain- 






ing income from oil and diamonds goes directly into 
the pockets of Mobutu and his entourage. 

Meanw hile the 66-year-old ailing president 
has retreated from the chaos to his mansion. Villa 
del Mare, situated in a peaceful comer of the French 
Riviera where he is currently recovering from can- 
cer surgery. Mobutu has been absent from Ziire for 
over two years, except for his week-long visit home 



Zaire 



last December. The power vacuum in Kinshasa has 
spurred Kabila and his rebels into action. However, 
if Kabila is successful in defeating Kinshasa’s forces, 
his true intentions for the future of Ziire arc unclear. 
What is also unclear is the extent of Kabila’s affilia- 
tion with neighboring governments. While many 
Zairians arc unsure of what a future with Kabila has 
to offer, many agree that a regime change is neces- 
sary. 

Mohamed Sahnoun, the United Nations’ 
special envoy to Zaire, Burundi and Rwanda stated 
that the solution to the strife in eastern Zaire could 
be found in stronger tics of culture and commerce 
among the three countries and that economic devel- 
opment might need to be kick-started with Western 
aid. Also, after meeting with the United Nations 
Security Council he stated that there was no discus- 
sion among council members of reviving a proposal 
to send a multinational military force to impose sta- 
bility on the region. Ziirian representatives are ex- 
pected to raise the issue this week at the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

Now is a critical moment for Zaire. The 
current catastrophe is atuming point for Zaire which 
could lead the country either to reform or further 
dissolution. The international community must live 
up to its responsibilities in the lace of a deliberately 
ignored crisis in eastern Zaire. Throwing food from 
airplanes and other Band-Aid solutions will not re- 
solve (lie issue whose roots arc found in foreign in- 
tervention. The United States, reluctant as ever to 
involve itself in Ziire’s affairs, is directly responsi- 
ble for die installation of the Mobutu regime over 30 
years ago. After using Mobutu to gain influence 
during the Cold War, die United States is nowhere to 
be found on die Ziirian political scene. Belgium, 
Zaire’s ex-colonizer, is officially taking a back-seal 
role while the Belgian military mercenary, Christian 
Taverniers is busy fighting the rebels. Meanwhile, 
in war-ravaged Kivu several hundred dxxisand homc- 
less Ziirians and 200,000 Rwandan refugees con- 
tinue to suffer. 

Zaire is in desperate need of new leader- 
ship. Zaire’s economy is on die brink of total col- 
lapse w hile its political future remains uncertain. Will 
Laurent Kabila and his rebels manage to capture 
Kinshasa and put an end to Mobutu’s regime? Does 
Kabila seek power for the benefit of Zairians or for 
his own personal or regional interests? Only the fu- 
ture holds the answer to dicse questions. What is 




Ogoniland still 

UNDER STATE GUN 

Nigeria’s Ogoniland region continues to be 
faced w ith state repression, according to a new 
report released by the World Council of 
Churches (WCC). 

The highly publicized and internationally 
condemned execution of writer and environ- 
mental activist Ken Saro-Wiwa, as well as nine 
other community leaders in November 1995, 
has not marked the end of the Nigerian gov- 
ernment's exploitation of the Ogoni people and 
their natural ressources. 
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And the Anglo-Dutch Shell Corporation, 
which has been extracting oil from the region 
for the past 30 years, continues to cause mas- 
sive environmental pollution to the Ogoni peo- 
ple’s land. 

Since it began its operations in the area in 
1958, Shell has made over $30,000 million, yet 
it has yet to pay reparations to the 500, (XX) Ogoni 
peoples who have had their livlihoods devas- 
tated. rendering them destitute, because of the 
pollution of their land. 

Extensive pipework, which criss-crosses 
Ogoniland, has led to leakages that have dumped 
oil into waterways and destroyed millions of 
acres of arable land. Ruined food crops as a re- 
sult have left people to die of starvation. The 
leaky pipelines have also separated farmers from 
their land, a change which has seen an increase 
in health problems as a spin-off effect. 

The WCC report, entitled "Ogoni — the 



Struggle Continues" concludes that "Intimida- 
tion, rape arrests, tortures, (and) shooting by 
soldiers and mobile police called ‘kill-and-go’, 
continue to occur." 

Source: Africa Press Service 

httpy/www. Afncws.org 

AIDS RATE CLIMBS IN 
ZIMBABWE 

Zimbabwe’s rate of HIV infection has sur- 
passed that of most other African countries, and 
is the highest in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

An official of the country’s AIDS control 
agency told the African News Service last week 
that at least 500 people die of AIDS-related ill- 
nesses every week in Zimbabwe. 

Evaristo Marowa, co-ordinator of Zimba- 






bwe’s National AIDS Control Program said 
that since the end of 1996, the country’s cu- 
mulative AIDS cases have soared to 200,000. 

Reasons for the increase are numerous, in- 
cluding the reluctance on the part of men to 
practice safe sex, and the rise in mother-to- 
child transmission. 

Murowa says the Program’s main focus in 
1997 will be on creating a supportive environ- 
ment for AIDS prevention and control. And in 
an address to the nation last December, Zim- 
babwe President Robert Mugabe said the gov- 
ernment would soon create a national code of 
practice on AIDS and employment, which 
would prohibit discrimination against HIV-in- 
fected workers. 

Source: African News Service 
htlp;//www.Afncws.org 



— Aslrid Jacques 










Marketing their III Na Nas 




Lil’ Kim and Foxy Brown’s rise 

TO THE TOP OF HIP HOP 

bj, 'Picotes 



A recent article in The Mirror called Cindy 
Blackman, the former drummer for Lenny 
Kravitz, "Sexy Cindy Blackman." Following 
this label was a description of the dress she wore 
and how she looked while performing at her own 
solo joint. Marginal to the article were her mu- 
sical talents, which were later given only brief 
acknowledgment. 

Typically, the music industry has chosen to 
capitalize on the sexuality of up-and-coming 
female artists. In turn, the media has been able 
to manipulate the way the public perceives these 
artists by perpetuating these madc-for-the in- 
dustry images. 

Olten, musical skills are seen as secondary 
to sex appeal and appearance. However, there 
arc those women who attempt to create an im- 
age that expresses to the public how they de- 
mand to be perceived. Oddly enough, both Li I’ 
Kim, of Bad Boy fame, and Foxy Brown, the 
111 Na Na herself, arc two of these women. And 
they have chosen to be seen as shallow, sexual 
and objectified. 

If you don't know who I’m talking about, 
pick up a copy of the new issue of Source. Kim 
and Foxy grace the front page of the February 
issue, almost fully clothed and in full effect. 
Both women have marked a career based on 
their clothing styles, long flowing hair and pri- 
vate parts. True enough, hip hop is dominated 
by male artists. But how does matching the per- 



verted sexual innu- 
endo and machismo 
of some male rappers 
make you a belter em- 
cee? 

What’s worse is 
Foxy’s attempt to be 
the little sister of The 
Firm, a clique of lyri- 
cal mobsters who 
venerate Colombian 
drug cartels and urban 
violence. It seems as 
though both women 
arc compelled to play 
two sides of the hip 
hop coin — the sexy 
seductress and the hardcore gangsta. 

Some could argue that these two women arc 
simply responding to an audience that demands 
women emcees market their sex appeal. True hip 
hop heads know that the Lytcs and Latifahs of 
the ‘80s were able to reach new frontiers in the 
rap industry by keepin’ it real — not takin’ it off. 

Back in the day, Roxanne Shantc’s rhymes 
could battle any emcee off the stage. Contempo- 
rary rappers, like Bahamadia, are lyrical masters, 
while Heather B and Lady Rage continue to turn 
out solid, creative tracks. These women focused 
on intellect and skill, not clothes and hair. 

Interestingly, Lil’ Kim and Foxy Brown arc 




being touted as feminists. What was probably 
most astounding about the Source article was 
the writer's insistence that their music is em- 
powering and marks the new age of woman- 
hood in hip hop. If this is the new age of wom- 
anhood, I want to be a man. 

While Kim has tried hard to separate her 
vulgar, mindless, curse-filled lyrics from her 
persona, like it or not, her lyrics have gone be- 
yond creative license and have offended a lot 
of listeners in the process. 

In my mind, any emcee who needs to wear 
a transparent shirt to perform is looking to take 
the focus off her lyrics and put it on her body. 



If Foxy tried to utter a sentence without a 
brand name in it I don’t think she could fin- 
ish a song. 

Kim and Foxy are not the only artists re- 
sponsible for brainless content in hip hop. In 
fact, any emcee who chooses to constantly 
cuss and advocate senseless violence under- 
mines the art that is hip hop. 

Foxy and Kim are simply guilty of pull- 
ing out all the sexual stops to get to the top of 
the hip hop game. A prime example is the ti- 
tle of Foxy's debut album. III Nu Na — a di- 
rect reference to her genitals. And the title of 
Lil’ Kim’s first release, Queen Hitch, just 
about sums it up for me. 

Suggestive photo shoots, provocative 
clothing and for Lil' Kim, outright pornogra- 
phy, discredit anything constructive that could 
have come out in their rhymes. 

Maybe I don’t know of the trauma of Lil’ 
Kim’s formative years. Perhaps I just can’t re- 
late to Foxy Brown’s emulation of a 70’s 
blaxploitation film character. What I do know 
is that it has always seemed obvious to me that 
in order to get respect in any game, you gotta 
respect yourself. While Foxy talks about her 
growth as a lyrcist and Kim speaks of her con- 
nections to God, I’ll try not to flinch next time I 
turn the page of a magazine and sec Lil' Kim 
straddled across the page in a leopard skin bi- 
kini. 



Comment The death of Tupac Shakur — Who shot yah? 






It has been almost five months since the death 
of Tupac Shakur and the wound is still fresh. 
His soon-to-be released movie, Gridlock'tl, with 
Tim Roth, and the posthumously released The 
Don Killuminati album (as Makavcli) arc pain- 
ful reminders that we have lost a talented young 
artist. 

Towards the end of 
his life I was hardly an 
adamant fan. I was ex- 
tremely troubled with his 
mixed messages on 
women, violence and 
’’keepin' it real." In the 
later stage of his life, it 
became clear that Tupac 
himself was in search of 
his own identity. On the 
one hand, he was a ma- 
ma’s boy, continually 
paying homage to his 
mother. On the other 
hand, he was a self-proclaimed gangsta living 
the "thug life” daily. This was the person who 
wrote the song "Keep Your Head Up,” in which 
he encouraged young single mothers to stay 
strong, and then later served time for sexually 
assaulting a woman. 

These contradictions in Tupac’s life led some 
people to believe that he brought his death upon 
himself. However, I believe that everyone, in 
some way, contributed to his demise by glori- 
fying his lifestyle — the fans, through buying 
his records; the artists, through emulating his 
music; the record industry, by producing his al- 
bums; and the media, through promoting his 
image. 

In a way, Tupac’s life epitomized some of 

I 
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(he paradoxes in hip hop. As a genre, hip hop 
has many different and sometimes contradict- 
ing messages, including bragging about rhym- 
ing skills, trying to evoke political conscious- 
ness, and advocating senseless violence. While 
each message has its significance in represent- 
ing innercityreality.it 
appears that the nega- 
tivity in gangsta rap 
has been the most glo- 
rified. Tupac’s record 
label, Death Row, has 
built a musical empire, 
producing rappers that 
report on the Black- 
on-Black crime of ur- 
ban communities, 
without suggesting 
any solutions. 

Tupac's last album 
before his death, 
which sways more to- 
wards the gangster lifestyle than any of his pre- 
vious works, was his most commercially suc- 
cessful. All Eyez on Me went multi-platinum, 
despite, or perhaps because of, his stay in prison 
and his self-waged war against members of the 
record label Bad Boy. 

In fact, the media was extremely fascinated 
with Tupac’s frequent run-ins with the law, con- 
tinuously reporting on his criminal activity. I 
myself watched every program and read every 
article that provided some information on the 
current events in his life. And although I was 
aware his antics were dangerous, I never be- 
lieved they would actually take his life. We all 
helped him to believe he was indestructible and 
could continue to lead a life of drugs, alcohol 



and violence without any repercussions. 

Tupac’s murder should be a warning signal 
to all and an example that no one is immortal, 
regardless of their superstar status. His death 
should be used as a platform to bring about change 
in our communities. The destructive path that 
Tupac and many other young brothers take has 



to end, and they need to be provided with other 
alternatives. But even now, five months later, 
many people seem to have forgotten the events 
surrounding his murder. I hope that Tupac’s death 
docs not just become another statistic, but actu- 
ally brings about some positive attempts to end 
the violence in our communities. 
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culturellement Incorrecte 
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Quelques jours après le lancement du film "Get on the Bus", je me suis présenté au guichet 
de la salle de cinéma avec quelques “boys". Quelle surprise! Le film n’était plus à l’affiche, ce 
qui me semble devenir un scenario trop courranl à Montréal. Pourquoi?! 

Serait-il pour une raison économique, sociale, ou simplement par pure ignorance? 

Donc, en cette période de célébration afrocentriquc, j’ai décidé de poser la question à quelques 
responsables de ce génocide culturel. Pourquoi les proprios de salle de cinéma de notre métropole 
traitent la culture afroccntrique comme étant une culture de dernière classe?! 

Dans le but de comprendre la mécanique de cette industrie cl afin d’éviter le pointage du 
doigt, j’ai Tait de nombreux appels à Montréal, à Toronto et à Los Angeles. Hélas, je me suis 
heurté à un système monarchique et secret. 

C’est un réseau de distribution mondial, complexe et désuet que je ne pige toujours pas. 
Tenant compte de l’opinion de quelque gros porte-feuilles déconnectés de la réalité contemporaine 
Montréalaise. 

C’est ainsi que deux individus assis à Los Angeles ont décidé que "Get on the Bus", comme 
la plupart des films afroccntriques, ne béncficirait que d’une guaranlie de projection d’une semaine. 
Selon l’information démographique qu’ils possèdent, Montréal ne détient qu’une infime popu- 
lation noire. 

Alors, cela dit, je vous épargnerai les autres détails d’un système valant la peine d’être 
réexaminé. Enfin, les films afrocentriques sérieusement atterrissent dans une seule salle à l’ouest 
de notre métropole. On a tendance de ghettoiscr la communauté Afro-Québécoise et de la 
considérer comme marche négligeable. Par le fait de qui? 

La communauté noire ne réalise pas encore son pouvoir économique! 

Les leaders corporatifs Québécois sont-ils vraiment connectés au marche! Ou plutôt à 
l’impérialisme Américain?! 
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fllll/9 Black Canadians & Study 
''■*** Abroad Programs 



Arc Black Canadians interested in participat- 
ing in study abroad programs? Yes they are, 
but most feel there are unavoidable barriers 
to their participation. 

According to many Black Montréal un- 
dergraduates, cost is the biggest problem. 
Many students find it difficult to pay their 
school fees here in Canada, so plane fare, 
housing and health care in a foreign country 
pose an extra burden. Simply put, studying 
abroad is seen as a luxury that they simply 
cannot afford. 

A further barrier, according to a recent 
study, is of a geographic nature. In the study, 
students often spoke of their disappointment 
and frustration at finding the majority of the 
exchanges to be European centered, as ex- 







changes with developing nations were few. 

Information regarding Blacks and study 
abroad is scarce, especially in Canada. How- 
ever, some U.S. -based literature docs exist. 
Statistics from Morehouse College, an 
American Black institution, underscore the 
barriers mentioned by many Black Canadian 
students 

Although Morehouse actively encourages 
its students to partake in study abroad pro- 
grams, less than a quarter of a per cent of 
students actually become involved. Nation- 
wide, the average of Black students in ex- 
change programs is a mere 3 per cent. 

This under representation in the US raises 
the question of whether the same situation 
persists in Canada. 



Groups like the Council on International 
Educational Exchange stress that if there is 
to be equal representation in our increasingly 
global society, all students should be given 
the chance to participate in exchange pro- 
grams. Studying abroad very often translates 
into skills and attitudes that will help one 
communicate and work effectively with oth- 
ers in our increasingly global society. 

Black undergraduates in Montréal seem 
to agree. Many see studying abroad as a way 
to broaden their horizons while learning more 
about the world in which we live. 

While some spoke of the advantages of 
pursuing academic courses not offered on 
their home campuses, others mentioned the 
benifits of language acquisition. All cited 
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FEBEVMY 1-20 

L’ombre des mots presents an interactive 
exhibition of 21 panels describing proverbs of 
Fon, the language of the old kingdom of Daho- 
mey. Maison de la Culture Roscmont/Pctitc- 
Partic, Studio 2, 6707 Lormicr Avenue. Tel: 872- 
7130 

Expositions de peintures et sculptures 
haitiennes, a collection of Haitian paintings. 
Admission: free. Galerie Soleil, 207 Laurier 
West. Tel: 272-4100 

FEBEIJMY 17 20 

The Black Coalition of Québec presents a 
photo and painting exhibition on the Black com- 
munity, by black artisits of Québec. 5201 
Dccaric (Snowdon metro). Tel: 489-3830. 

MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 10 

The Simone de Beauvoir Institute offers 
an afternoon of music, dance, poetry and prose 
reading. Concordia University, Hall Building, 
1455 Maisonneuve West. S 1 10 Tel: 848-2370. 
20h 

TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 11 

Jab Jab — soca and reggae at its best! Ad- 
mission: $5 Club Ballalou,4372 St-Laurent. Tel: 
845-5447. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
12 

Youth in Motion poetry reading by talented 
young writers. 

Admission: free. Mozaik Cafe, 2520 Lioncl- 
Groulx, 1st floor. Tel: 931-5510. 

FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 14 

Centre for Research-Action and Race 
Relations conference on the recognition of the 
contribution of Blacks to the development and 
the cultural heritage of Montreal. 14h Union 
United Church, 3007 Delisle. Tel: 932-3342 

La Chorale du Conservatoire de musique 
moderne performs traditional gospel songs in 
French, English and Creole. Maison de la Cul- 
ture Plateau Mont-Royal, 465 Mont-Royal. 
Tel: 872-2266 (free passes). 



Conference on the situation of Blacks in 
Montreal in the 1 9th century. Admission: $2 
contribution/donation. Association des 
enseignants haïtiens du Québec (AEHQ), 19h30 
692 Jean-Talon West Tel: 273-6236 



SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 16 

Mr. Adama Keita leads a workshop on the 
unique dying process of textiles using mud 
practiced in West Africa (in French). Admission: 
S5 Muscé Marsil, 14h, 349 Riverside Saint- 
Lambert. Tel: 671-3098. 

Ecumenical meeting of various religious 
groups of the Black community. Organized by 
the Black Coalition of Quebec. Admission: free. 
Église Anglicainc St-Paul, 14h, 3970 Côte-Stc- 
Cathcrinc. tel: 489-3830 

Joujou Turenne offers storytelling and mu- 
sic with words charged with Caribbean fra- 
grances and forgotten meaning. Admission: free 
Maison de la culture Rivicrc-dcs-Prairics, 1 0050 
Gouin East, tel: 872-6889 (free passes). 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

Vues d’Afrique presents a film for youth 
followed by a questionnaire and a discussion. 
Admission: free. Ecole Jean XXIII (1301 
Dawson). Tel: 636-1711. 

TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 1C 

“Black Business and Professional Women, 
A Stroll Though History” 19h00 Admission: 
free. Black Studies Centre, 1968 dc 
Maisonneuve West. Tel: 933-0798. 

WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 19 

Professionals on the Haitian Project shar- 
ing their 13 year experience of working with 
Haitian youth. Centre de ressource en educa- 
tion populaire, 1 3h30, 3000 Beaubien East. Tel: 
596-4567 

THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 2® 

Book Launching, "the Road to Here and 
Now: A History of Blacks in Montréal” by 
Dorothy Williams. 1 8h30, Ethnic Origins Book- 




personal growth and development as benefits 
of their time abroad. 

Perhaps it can best be summed up in the 
words of one student, who said, "We have to 
travel beyond Québec. We have to look at the 
inside and the outside, the cast and the west, 
the north and the south. We have to look, you 
know, at all aspects and whatever that can 
help us. And if we bring back that little some- 
thing from other cultures, we can also help 
our own culture and take it from there." 

Heather Harrison is in the second year 
of her masters in McGill’s School of So- 
cial Work. Her thesis examines participa- 
tion of Black Montréal undergradates in 
exchange programs. 




store, 2725 Notre-Dame West. Tel: 938-1188 

SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 22 

Literary evening with author H. Nigel Tho- 
mas, originally from St. Vincent, professor of 
English literature at the University of Laval. !9h. 
Eglise communautiare dc Village, 1 566 Logan. 
Tel: 528-9574. 

Onyx, an electrifying show featuring hip 
hop, gospel, rap and step dance, performed by 
young Montréal artists. 20h, Maison de la Cul- 
ture Rivicr-des-Prairics, Salle Desilctsdu Ccgep 
Marie- Victorin, 7000 Maric-Victroin tel; 872- 
9814 (free passes) 

Music & Dance fundraiser for the Negro 
Community Center. Music, dance, poetry. Ad- 
mission; S 1 5 2 1 h Webster Hall Westmount Park, 
United Church, 4695 maisonneuve. Tel: 932- 
1107. 

SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 23 

Gospel llh, Union United Church, llh, 
3007 Dclislc. Tel: 932-8731. 

The Jamaica Association of Montreal in- 
vites you to an evening of dancing, poetry read- 



ing, sketches, singing (gospel) and other activi- 
ties. 1 1 h 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2S 

FACES presents a Black writer from Nova 
Scotia, Clifton Rugglcs 1 8h Mazaik Cafe 2520 
Lionel-Grouxl, 1st floor. Tel: 931-5510 

THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY 27 

Conference on Blacks in North America, 1 2, 
Centre Intcrculturcl Claire, 3310 Henri- 
Bourassa East. Tel; 325-91 16 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2® 

Nutaaq Media inc. presents the premiere 
of the documentary "Tabala: Rhthms in the 
Wind", 20h, Maison de la culture Frontenac. Tel: 
872-7882 

SATURDAY, MARCH 1 

African Women Solidarity presents an ac- 
tivity that will include sketches, poetry reading, 
a fashion show. 14h, Admission: S8 ($5 in ad- 
vance) Centre Afraika, 1644 St-Hubert. Tel: 
843-5846 



atch 



ALGERIA 

In Algeria, problems rooted in French colonialists rule and growing conflict between Muslim 
fundamentalists and the “Algerian government" has once again sparked violence. The most 
violent attack this year, a car bombing, killed 42 people and injured 100 others. 

Violence in Algiers has increased since the early nineties. In 1992, Algeria held its first 
"free" election since its independence from France 30 years ago after a protracted and brutal 
struggle. The Islamic Salvation Front won in the first round of votes, however, the army-backed 
government declared it illegitimate and installed its own president. In response, Islamist mili- 
tants organized themselves in order to regain power through guerrilla warfare. Government 
sponsored militias have retaliated by increasing efforts to crush these guerrilla groups with air 
raids, torture etc. An estimated 60,000 people have died in this conflict since 1992. 

Source: http://www.Africanews.org 

. — Astrid Jacques 
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daily 

classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14hOO, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students 
& Staff (with valid ID): $4.60 per day, 
3 or more consecutive days, $4.05 
per day. General Public: $5.75 per 
day, or S4.90 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may 
apply, prices include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6.5%). Full payment 
should accompany your advertising 
order and may be made in cash or by 
personal cheque (for amounts over 
S20 only). For more information, 
please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSI- 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL- 
LY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan- 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re appear 
free of charge upon request if infor- 
mation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 



Summor camp jobs:: arts & crafts director, 
jazz dance, kayaking, indoor rock climbing, 
gymnastics, football, basketball, archery, pot- 
tery, beadmaking instructors, as well as key- 
boardist. Fax resume (514) 481-7863, 
Pripstein's Camp, 5702 Cote St. Luc #202, 
Montreal H3X 2E7. 

Computer Tutor: retired gentleman pays 
$25 per 7'k hour session to upgrade skills on 
Windows 3.1 and internet. Location 
Hampstead. 482-7789. 

WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 

Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications, transcription of 
tapes. Editing of grammar. 28 years experi- 
ence. Î1.75/D.S.P. 7 Days/week. 
Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. 
Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/2880016 



Word-processing term-papers, theses, # 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 

SERVICES OFFERED 

Spring Break - Panama City Beach, Florida. 
Great beach house available for 12 people. 5 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Available weekly. Call 
(or reservation. 904-234-2332. Directly on 
beach. 

Job interview preparation & resumé con- 
struction by a human resources professional. 
VERTEX. 435-7868. 



FOR 



SALE 
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Earn $100-200/day Master School of 
Bartending- bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate. 849- 
2828. 



Wanted barmaids/waitresses to work in 
karaoke bar, part time. Chinese language 
an asset. Good working atmosphere. 849- 
8094 Tycoon. 



Studentsl Earn $$$ and free music CDs in 
spare time business program. Potential $500 
per day! Easy! Low Entry Cost $75.00 672- 
5832 8:00 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 



Children's camp 

in Laurentians requires counsellors, 
instructors for waterskiing, sailing, swim- 
ming, tennis, baseball, volleyball, soccer, 
arts & crafts, drama, music, disk jockey, 
registered nurse, food service. Fax resume 
& references to 485-1124 Tel, 485- 
1135. http://ici.web.com/maromac. 



DO YOU STAY AWAKE AT NIGHT 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR 

CAREER? 

"Y" SO DO WE! '’if 



TO GET A JUMP START 
(AND A GOOD NIGHT'S REST), VISIT THE 

McGILL CAREER AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 

(CAPS) 

WE OFFER: 

• career advising • job postings 

• career resource library • corporate documentation 

• career development workshops 

... AND MUCH MUCH MORE! 

visit us at: 

Powell Bldg - 3637 Peel St., Rm. 308 (downtown) 

OR at Rowles House (Macdonald campus) 

OR type "CAPS" on the command line of infomcgill 



it; ATTENTION: ARTS, SCIENCE & EDUCATION 
V M UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 



VERIFICATON PERIOD 



FEBRUARY 10 TO 14, 1997 
9:30 AM TO 4:30 PM 

Please take this opportunity to check your entire McGill record 
and make any corrections. Return forms to your Student Affairs 
Office ONLY if you are making changes or if you are a U3 or 
U4 student “expecting to graduate” this year. 

DON’T FORGET TO KEEP A COPY! 

Deadline Reminder. SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1997 to 
withdraw from “B” courses in the winter via 
MARS with NO REFUND. 



LOCATIONS: 

ARTS & SCIENCE: 

LOBBY OF ARTS BUILDING 

EDUCATION*: 

LOBBY OF EDUCATION BUILDING, 3700 McTavish 
* Phys Ed students, go to Currie Gym, Rm 215 




Quality Ticket Broker* for all events, pro 
sports & concerts. Choice seals available. 
Quick delivery service to your home or 
office. Canadiens hockey, Phil Collins, Corey 
Hart, etc. ..Website: www.citenet.net/qtick- 
etslnfo: 949-1661 or 7660298 



Stat Camera. Itek 540. Best offer. Call 398- 
6790/6791. 



LESSONS/COURSES 



Start your paper* early with the help of a 
friendly tutor. Former T.A. helps you satisfy 
course requirements with essay preparation, 
proof-reading, writing. 845-9162. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



^9§(McGILL 
ÇqT -^NIGHTLINE 
■■ 598-6246 

Open-minded, non-judgemental, informa- 
tive... and open into the wee hours of the 
night... call us 6pm -3am. Everyday. 398-6246 
398-MAIN. 
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ask Boris and le tty 
about our promotions 
398-6790 
398-6791 



Student Special 




■ 

\ 

fW TW 

1484 Sherbrooke ouest 
H3CJ 1JL1 

mm 

with Athena cut for women $25.00 

cut for men $20.00 

with Suzanne Hi Lites or perm $55.00 

tint $25.00 

Please mention student discount when booking 













Faculties of Arts and of Science 



Moyse Travelling 



Applications are now being accepted for the Moyse Travelling 
Scholarship. One scholarship for distinction will be awarded 
to a student in the Faculty of Arts and the other for 
distinction by the Faculty of Science. The scholarship is 
intended to support a year of advanced study, preferably 
in a British or European university. 

Value: 

Arts - $8,000 to $12,000 
Science - $4,000 to $8,000 



Application instructions and full details of the scholarship are 
available from Dawson Hall, Room 216. Deadline: April 1, 1997 




Monday, February 











The McGill Daily Monday, February 10, 1997 
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ATTENTIVE, FULL SERVICE DENTAL CARE 

(Jetoo b 'TirJv, ‘Eyyyffî 

Clinical Assistant, Jewish General Hospital Dental Department 
Member, Quebec Student Health Alliance (ASEQ) 
President-Elect of Alpha Omega-Mount Royal Dental Society 



735-1101 appointments 
5885 Cote des Neiges suite 602 

take bus 165 north From Sherbrooke & Guy or 5P Cote des Neiges 



^Unlimited Internet Access*"! 
to the World 



• No activation fcc • E-Mail account included • Free navigation software 
• 2 Megs of space to create your own Web site • Free introductory 
course at our training center • Technical support Monday to Saturday 




pet month ♦ tx 



2020 University Street, suite 1620 Montreal, (Qc) H3A 2A5 McGill Metro 
E-Mail: sales@generation.net Web: http://www.generation.net 

Tel.: (514) 845*5555 Fax: (514) 845*5004 

‘Based on intermittent access “Students with valid ID 
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A VALENTINE WEEKEND 
FOR SEEKERS OF LOVE 



4 LECTURES, FEBRUARY 14-15 
HOTEL MARITIME 

1155 Guy St. (corner Rcné-Lévcsque), Montreal 
ROOMB 

Friday February 14: 

7:00 pm : TWIN FLAMEAND SOUL MATES 
AND KARMIC RELATIONSHIPS 
Saturday February 15: 

10:30 am: THE ALCHEMY OF DIVINE LOVE 
2:00 pm: THE AURA AS A MAGNET 
4:00 pm: ASTROLOGY AND RELATIONSHIPS 
ADMISSION: S36 for 4 lectures/ $12 for 1 lecture 
Students and seniors: $24 and $8 
INFORMATION: 514-276-6812 
The Summit Lighthouse® 
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Chart a course for success at 



Boston University 

International Graduate Center 



in Israel 



Masters Degree in Management 



• Language of instruction: English 

• Option of 1 year full-time or 2 

years part-time 

• Begin in January, April, or September 

• International campus transfer options 

• Undergraduate degree in business 

M required 

Call: 01 1-V72-7-4K1333 
email: boston@bgumail.bgu.ac.il 
http://bumetb.bu.edu/londmain. litml 
An it/iial opportunity, affirmative action institution 
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BOSTON 



UNIVERSITY 



International Graduate 
Centers 




Is your 
piggy bank 
running 
low? 

Learn how to 
stretch your dollar through smart 
budgeting and helpful hints on 
saving money. 



Budget Seminars 



Powell Student Services Bldg 
Rm 205 3637 Peel St. 
Tuesday, January 28 10:30-11:30 a.m. 

Thursday, January 30 2:00-3:00 pan. 
Monday, February 3 11:30-1 2:30 pan 

Thursday, February 6 1 .00-2:00 pan 
Friday, Febntary 7 11:00-12:00 pan 

Tuesday, February 11 4:00-5:00 pan 

Thursday, February 13 1:00-2:00 pan 
Thursday, February 20 1:00-2:00 pan 



For more information please 
contact the Office of Student Aid 
398 * 6013/14 



Exceptional Summer 
Opportunity 

Camp Wayne, NE PA (3 hrs/NYC) 
Sports oriented. Counselor/specialists 
for all land & water sports Including 
tennis, camping, dlmblng/ropes, 
mountain biking, rocketry, roller hockey, 
salllng/waterskllng, A&C, drama, radio, 
video. Campus Interviews. Please call 
1-600-737-9296 or 516-6B3-3067. 
Leave your name, phone number and 
mailing address. 






Apple Specials! 



PowerMacintosh 5260 

Gel all the Power of RISC computing 
with the easy lo use Macintosh Operat- 
ing system. Ideal for typical student, 
needs. 






PowerPC 603c, 100MHz 
Built-In I I" display 
8MB RAM 
800MB Hard Disk 
•lx Cl) ROM 








Apple PowerBook 1400 

Long awaited, these new PowerBooks improve on Apple's 
award-winning PowerBook 5000 series by providing 
increased performance and new features. Several models 
now offer Iniilt-in CD-ROM drives. 






• PowerPC 603e. 1 17 MHz' 

• 1 1.3’’ dual scan display 

• Advanced Apple Trackpad 

• 12 MB RAM 

• 750MB Hard Disk 





MacTOS 



Performa 6400 

No compromises. At a blazing 180 or 200MHz 
this RISC computer will never keep you 
waiting. And the advanced multimedia 
features like the built-in subwoofer and SRS 
surround sound audio are sure to please. 






É llie MCS is a not-for-profit store operated by McGill 
University to serve its students and staff. 
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PowerPC 603c, 180MHz' 

• 16 MB RAM 

* 1.6 GB Hard Disk - r 

• 8x CD ROM 

28.8 Fax/Voice/Modem ■ 
• SRS Surround Sound 
• PCI Bus 
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Burnside Hall Room 112. Tel: 398-5025 Fax:398-5185 
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Email : nrfcc.mcgill.ca Web : http://www.mcgill.ca/mcs 







